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“A ten-ton load landed 
on my Plymouth—and 
I lived to tell the tale!” 


RED C. NOBLE isn’t giving you 
sales talk when he says you are 
safer in a Plymouth! 


He’s alive today because Plym- 
outh has a body of safety-steel! 


A three and a half ton truck with 
a six and a half ton load crashed 
over on top of Noble’s car. 


The pictures don’t show the ter- 
rific impact of those ten tons trav- 
eling over 40 miles an hour...or 
how the crash drove the wheels five 
inches into the solid earth! 


The Plymouth was perfectly in 
line after the accident—the doors 
opened and closed easily. 


But these things are not the 
point. A life was saved. Saved 
because Plymouth is built of steel 
reinforced with steel. 


We hope you never have a ten- 
ton load drop onto your car. But if 
you do —we hope, for your sake, 
you are traveling in a Plymouth— 
the car with a body built to fit 
today’s conditions. 

Find out first hand about Plym- 
outh — the safest low-priced auto- 
mobile. Ask for a demonstration. 


PLYMOUTH SIX 
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“DRIVING DOWN GRADE, I signal- ~-*I TURNED—and crash! The truck 
led to turn...A truck was behind.”” keeled over—landed on my car!” 
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“EVERY TIME I LOOK at my youngsters I thank heaven that only 
modern safety-steel bodies can satisfy the designers of Plymouth.” 


STANDARD: 2-door sedan $465; 4 
door sedan $510; rumble cou 
$485; business coupe $445. De 
Luxe: 2-door sedan $525; 4door 
sedan $575; conv. coupe $595; 
rumble coupe $545; busi- 

ness coupe $495. Prices 

F. 0. B., subject to change. © P™ 


FLOATING POWER 
SAFETY-STEEL BODY 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 





Inspector Examining a Precision Gauge 


Photograph by Lewis W. Hine. 
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EETING in Washington, with the National Recovery Admin- 
istration in full action, our national effort for recovery and 
economic planning was the background for discussion and 

deliberation. In all of our sessions we were constantly reminded of 
the government’s struggle to overcome depression and the problems 
in developing cooperation for a common purpose. We were reminded 

that what formerly were the virtues of indi- 
The Washington vidualism were now obstacles to recovery plans— 
Convention that organization was essential for the preser- 

vation of our industrial civilization, that coopera- 
tion was the essence of the recovery plan. 

The delegates to the convention reflected current changes. There 
were 596 delegates as compared with 333 for last year. There was 
an unusually large number representing city centrals, state federa- 
tions and directly affiliated local unions. These delegates represented 
primarily the new union spirit that followed the enactment of the 
National Recovery Act. They responded with brave hope to the 
guarantee of the right to union membership and undertook to do their 
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part to carry out the labor purposes of the act—more jobs and 
higher wages. 

With 10,000,000 unemployed as a background and the shadow 
of winter ahead, the convention went about its work of determining 
labor policies for the coming year. There was discussion of union 
structure with reference to meeting changes in the organization of in- 
dustry which included hours of work, unemployment insurance, older 
workers, old-age pensions. 

Labor believes that if there is to be progress in the coming years 
it must be expressed through opportunities for a better life for the 
underprivileged. The key to those opportunities lies in a more 
equitable distribution of income from productive work and increased 
output of the material equipment for more comfortable living. In 
the last analysis the labor movement represents an effort for social 
justice which advances with the development of ethical standards in 
industry. The measure of our living is to be found in the standards 
which control personal dealings between those in authority and those 
working under orders. The struggle of labor is to extend the area to 

, which ethical standards apply, to include relationship between em- 

| ployers and employed. 

These definite objectives were set up by the convention for the 
coming year: Extension of organization and the shorter work-week. 
The achievement of these goals would put us in fundamentally 
strategic positions for still greater progress. 

We move definitely toward the ten-million mark and the 30- 
hour week. 


Thirty-Hour Week The Washington Convention of the American 

Federation of Labor declared the six-hour five- 
day week the primary objective of the American Federation of Labor, 
and directed the executive council to continue efforts to have the 30- 
hour week established through all codes. The 30-hour week is not an 
emergency proposal from labor. We believe it is essential to meet the 
employment changes resulting from technical progress, which operates 
not only in productive and service industries, but in office, home and 
farm work. 

If workers can produce more in less time, why should the workday 
not be shortened in order to prevent unemployment? Why should 
the hourly rate not be increased to compensate for the increased out- 
put? If the benefits of technical progress go primarily to consumers 
in low prices, or to investors in high demands, industry finally loses 
out because its employees fail to raise their standards of living within 
these groups. 
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The crux of the recovery program is to furnish jobs for the un- 
employed, and to increase the buying power of wage-earners who con- 
stitute the majority of the buyers in the retail market. 

At the present time the major industries are under codes, but the 
work-week in very few codes is less than 40 hours. On the contrary 
such large industries as lumber and steel permit a 48-hour week. Most 
industries have fixed a 40-hour week. Reducing the work-week even 
to 40 hours has put the unemployed to work even with a declining 
industrial activity. During the three spring months when industrial 
activity increased 42 per cent, unemployment decreased at the rate of 
501,000 per month. During the past two months, even though indus- 
try declined 11 per cent, shorter hours through codes reduced unem- 
ployment 850,000 per month! Obviously if we would find jobs for 
the ten million still without jobs, shortening the work-week provides 
an effective way. Nothing short of the 30-hour week will make an 
impression on the problem. 

Industry and the National Recovery Administration must become 
accustomed to thinking of the work-week as a flexible standard—one 
of the factors to be utilized in planning for balance in industry. Un- 
less this standard is lowered enough to provide jobs for those who must 
earn incomes, inadequate purchasing power slows down the whole 
business mechanism. No other single purpose would do half as much 
to put us forward into better normal living than the 30-hour work- 
week for production. 

This is the purpose to which the American Federation of Labor 
will concentrate its full force during the coming months. 


Our Organizing Organized labor is carrying on the most wide- 
Campaign spread and aggressive organizing compaign in its 

history. The response to this campaign shows 
that the failure of wage-earners to identify themselves with the labor 
movement was primarily due to the more or less disguised coercive 
practices by which unionism was discourged. 

When the power of government may no longer be invoked to 
assist employers denying wage-earners the right to organize, wage- 
earners are really free to join unions. The rising tide of union mem- 
bership shows what the workers really want. 

On the one hand unionism represents enlightened self-interest. 
Wage-earners must be in a position to present their cause if they 
would influence decisions. Higher incomes and shorter hours are not 
given unless wage-earners are able to show reasons why. It requires 
real effort and persuasion to change accepted practice. 
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The other side of the picture is the brave endeavor which the 
Recovery Administration is making to set up machinery of industrial 
control that will turn the tides of business upward. For such control, 
the government needs organized management, and organized labor, 
each representative of its jurisdiction and therefore able to accept 
responsibility. 

To those who charge that labor is taking advantage of the Na- 
tion’s necessity to organize unions for control, we point to the obvious 
fact that only a strongly organized labor movement will be able to 
secure from those now controlling business those concessions which 
are necessary to bring about better industrial conditions. 

To those who say that labor does not need to organize for the 
N. R. A. will take care of the interests of wage-earners, we make the 
obvious reply that the National Recovery Administration only pro- 
vides an agency for getting management and labor together for dis- 
cussion of the provisions of a code and that if labor is not in a position 
to speak for itself, it stands little show. 

The employers of industry present the code, participate in pre- 
liminary conferences, have access to the deputies, and it is only when 
the formal hearing comes that the wage-earners can protest or suggest 
changes. Labor is under the disadvantage of coming in late, after 
the proposals are made. It needs to be able to speak for a united 
group and to speak with authority out of the recorded experience of 
the group. Only then will it be strong enough to balance organized 
employers—a condition necessary for balance in industry. 

The government, industry and labor need an organized labor 
movement. 


Why Strikes? Strikes have increased because workers have faith 
in the National Recovery Act. They believe in 
the New Deal. Because the law says workers shall have the right to 
belong to unions, wage-earners feel that employers who discharge 
them for union membership are violating law. Since the declared 
purpose of the National Recovery Act was to put the unemployed 
back to work and increase purchasing power, when employers try to 
evade these ends and try to get around wages and hours standards 
provided in codes, is it any wonder that wage-earners resent the 
double dealing? When a trade association deliberately attempts to 
bring an industry under a code that lengthens hours and cuts incomes, 
is it any wonder that unrest and strikes disturb the industry and the 
community ? 
In all such instances, should the burden of responsibility rest 
upon the workers who resent injustice and seek to maintain law, or 
upon the employer who defies law and works against the brave en- 
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deavor of a people who have endured four years of the worst de- 
pression any nation ever endured? To find responsibility for strikes 
we have to look beyond the scene in the streets and determine who or 
what initiated the difficulty. 

It is not adequate excuse for a corporation to reply that it is 
simply maintaining its historic antiunion policy. The administration 
has declared a new deal and the Congress has again specifically de- 
clared the right of the workers to membership in unions of their own 
choosing. Not a new legal principle by any means but this time 
implemented by authorizing the President to license any industry 
failing to conform to law. 

Strikes which today are deadlocking some industries, in the main 
represent the last efforts of workers to get the law enforced. Un- 
fortunately complaints, charges of violations and affidavits have been 
ineffective in securing redress, while a method of registering protest 
that inconveniences somebody will force attention. 

Strikes are a wasteful way of securing redress. It is properly a 
method of last resort. In itself the strike settles nothing, but it does 
focus attention upon a situation so that it can no longer be ignored. 
There should be agencies and channels for adjusting issues which with- 
out attention grow into strike situations. There should be every effort 
to prevent strikes—but without infringement of the inalienable right 
to strike. The right to strike is the key to industrial freedom. It is 
the prerogative of a free person who controls his own fate. 

The way forward is not to make strikes impossible but to make 
them unnecessary. 


Controlling Depression always brings an increase in child 
Child Labor labor. When the adult wage-earner loses his job 

even a small addition to the family income is a 
safeguard against actual hunger. Consequently the boy or girl may 
leave school and find a job just to get food for mother and the babies. 
Employers are willing to take a chance on less experienced workers 
just so outgo is less. 

During the depression, boys and girls have gone into street 
trades, industrial home work, domestic and personal service and in- 
dustrialized agriculture in large numbers. In such occupations there 
was little control over hours. In some of the larger cities the number 
of boys and girls employed as waiters and servants increased. While 
there has been a steady decline of child labor in the better jobs, the 
standards for child labor have declined steadily and their employment 
has shifted to the sweated industries. 

Rates of 5 and 10 cents per hour are not infrequent, and the con- 
tract system undermined all standards and nullified efforts at control. 
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While these trends were endangering the future of our boys and girls, 
codes unexpectedly presented a new opportunity for regulating child 
labor. Practically every code that has been submitted, has included 
provisions prohibiting employment of persons under 16 years, and in 
some cases under 18 years. The conspicuous exception is the News- 
paper Publishers Code which would permit boys and girls under 16 
to sell and deliver newspapers without restrictions upon hours, out- 
side the school period. We should be on guard for such undermining 
of existing standards while we watch progress in other directions. 
Constructive provisions, however, coupled with a minimum wage 
that took the profit out of child labor, have been effective in materially 
reducing child labor in the major industries. This regulation of child 
labor is an essential factor in our recovery plans to reduce the number 
of unemployed. By eliminating minors from the labor supply adults 
have a better chance at employment opportunities. The use of the 
code to secure social control suggests other interesting fields of con- 
trol. On the other hand industrial legislation through code making 
escapes the constitution conflict between state and Federal jurisdictions. 
While we wait for the ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, we are making material progress in controlling child labor. 


Force The use of force in human relations is always a confession 

of failure. It may be failure of a plan, failure of mechan- 
ism, or failure of individuals administering the undertaking to meas- 
ure up to their responsibilities. 

Since the World War, we have seen force replace the voluntary 
agencies for controlling human relations in many lands. The post- 
war problems have been so grilling and the difficulties so over- 
whelming, that intelligence and endurance have been taxed to the 
uttermost. When some part of national activity seemed to be slipping 
dangerously or the difficulties made further effort seem hopeless, then 
some “strong” man took over responsibility or the nation invoked 
force. Of such nature are proposals coming from those of little faith 
or limited vision for varying kinds of force such as compulsory 
arbitration, dictatorship, etc. These are suggestions that come be- 
cause the proposer sees no constructive solution of a problem or be- 
cause some group sees special privilege slipping out of its grasp. 

Our present need is to provide groups that shall be constantly 
studying situations, accumulating facts and determining whether exist- 
ing methods are adequate and finding substitutes for the unsatisfac- 
tory. Advance planning and regular study of experience are essential 
if we would avoid the type of difficulties that might bring approval 
for the use of force. Force is not a constructive way to meet human 
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difficulties. It settles nothing and minimizes the potentialities of 
human intelligence. 

If we would keep our free institutions by providing the channels 
of mechanism through which intelligence can operate, we must be 
ready and able to consider and remedy grievances and be increasingly 
competent to operate all the machinery of government, both our so- 
called private institutions as well as our public ones. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S CLARIFICATION 


“October 19, 1933. 
“General Hugh S. Johnson, 
Adimistrator for National Recovery, 
Washington, D. C. 


“Dear General Johnson: 


“Following our recent discussion of various misunderstandings 
and misinterpretations of Section 7 (a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, I wish to advise you of my position. 


“Because it is evident that the insertion of any interpretation of 
Section 7 (a) in a Code of Fair Competition leads only to further 
controversy and confusion, no such interpretation should be incor- 
porated in any Code. While there is nothing in the provisions of 
Section 7 (a) to interfere with the bona fide exercise of the right of 
an employer to select, retain or advance employees on the basis of 
individual merit, Section 7 (a) does clearly prohibit the pretended 
exercise of this right by an employer simply as a device for compelling 
employees to refrain from exercising the rights of self-organization, 
designation of representatives and collective bargaining which are 
guaranteed to all employees in said Section 7 (a). 


“Very truly yours, 


“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 





THE NEW ORDER* 


GENERAL Hucu S. JoHNsON, ADMINISTRATOR, 
National Recovery Administration 


HE basic principles of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act are sound 
and simple. 

On the one hand they permit and 
encourage each great industry to or- 
ganize and act as one under direct 
governmental supervision. This 
right had been denied by statute be- 
fore the passage of this law. 

On the other hand they permit and 
encourage the workers in each indus- 
try to organize and act as one. This 
right has been at least hampered and 
impaired by court decisions based on 
the Common Law before the passage 
of the National Recovery Act. 

In other words this act asks for co- 
operation between industry, labor and 
government as one great team, to pre- 
serve the economic health of the na- 
tion and it permits the organization 
of both industry and labor without 
which such cooperation would be 
wholly impossible. 

This is a profound change in eco- 
nomic policy of a great nation. It 
is something new under the sun. It 
is the President’s own concept. No 
exponent of economic theory sug- 
gested this plan to him. It has been 
criticised and nearly all the criticism 
I have heard springs from misconcep- 
tion. It deserves a clear understand- 
ing by every thoughtful man because 
it is the most intelligent and practi- 
cal answer to a vital national prob- 
lem ever conceived and put into ex- 
ecution. Every citizen has a distinct 


*Address before the Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


part to play in that execution but no 
man can play any position in a vast 
team-work unless he knows both his 
own part and the purposes of the 
whole plan. 

You can not have cooperation 
without that knowledge and you can 
not have it without organization. 
Seven million industrial operations 
can not act on a general plan without 
some system of organization, neither 
can 40,000,000 individual workers. 
This plan is to get complete coopera- 
tion by organization—the organiza- 
tion of each great industry and par- 
allel with it the organization of 
workers in each great industry. That 
is the first and fundamental idea of 
the National Recovery Act—organi- 
zation to the ultimate. 

But there are danger signals here. 
The power of organization is im- 
mense. A fully organized and un- 
checked industry ¢ould exploit and 
dominate a whole nation. A fully or- 
ganized and unchecked labor could 
do exactly the same. There must be 

esponsibility in each such organiza- 
ion. There must be a check on these 
reat powers. Our government is 
overnment of the whole people. Its 
principal excuse for existence is pro- 
tection of the whole people. These 
vast organizations of industry and of 
labor must each be responsible to 
government and each must admit 
governmental participation and con- 
trol. No industrial combination must 
be permitted to practice monopolistic 
oppression and exploitation. No la- 
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bor combination must be permitted 
to paralyze a whole industry by the 
unchecked use of power. These 
three principles, then—organization 
— cooperation — governmental par- 
ticipation—are of the very essence of 
the National Recovery Act. 

The blueprint plan is thus simple 
enough to state. Organized indus- 
try and organized labor, both respon- 
sible and both headed into govern- 
mental participation and absolute 
veto power—thus to permit the 
widest possible latitude of self-gov- 
ernment, self-discipline, and complete 
‘cooperation but to check instantly 
any abuse of power at its very incep- 
tion. That is the ground plan of the 
act and the broad foundation of all 
that we have tried to do under the 
President’s direct and personal guid- 
ance and I want to repeat and em- 
phasize that not one single code has 
been approved without his personal 
and searching scrutiny and that at 
every critical point he has direct and 
intimate leadership. 

Now why is all this either neces- 
sary or desirable. We got along for 
a century and a half without it. Why 
do we need it now? The answer here 
seems to me equally obvious. Up to 
the end of the nineties this was still 
a pioneer country. An essential of 
pioneering is individual adventure. 
Every horizon is a new challenge to 
any red-blooded man to venture forth 
trusting wholly to the brain and 
sinew with which nature equipped 
him for his struggle for existence and 
advancement. In every failure there 
was always the beckoning of a new 
hope—the urge to a new try. De- 
spair need never come so long as 
health and sanity remained and there 
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was an open field for individual en- 
terprise. In such surroundings there 
is no need for complete organization 
and where there is no need there is 
no justification, because the ideal of 
human life is the widest individual 
latitude and responsibility with the 
minimum of governmental intrusion. 
As Jefferson said, “That government | 
is best which governs least.” We are) 
willing to surrender only so much of| 
individual liberty as is necessary to! 
protect the rights of others. But we 
must surrender that if we are to live 
in the increasing complexity of mod- 
ern life. It is to that very complex- 
ity that we must give our thoughts 
tonight. We are no longer a fron- 
tier community. We are in the grip 
of an intense industrialization. The 
whole scene and surroundings have 
changed. We must keep in mind the 
precept of Jefferson and keep out 
government intrusion but self-gov- 
ernment today is_ self-government 
by—groups in industry to the end of 
economic placidity—groups in labor 
to the end of individual protection. 
In this new era of mass production 
and chain distribution there is little 
room in commerce or industry for 
the adventurer on a shoe string. 
All the old common callings have 
merged into mass enterprise. The 
anvil and the bellows of the village 
blacksmith have given place to the 
enormous productivity of batteries of 
drop forges and rows of open 
hearths. The cobblers last is out of 
business before serried ranks of 
automatics and even the independent 
corner grocery or drug store finds life 
impossible in the face of its highly 
organized rivals of the chain type. 
Nobody decreed or legislated abso- 
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lute individualism into this dilemma. 
The astonishing progress of science 
and finance simply left it behind and 
there is no use in fighting against 
the progress of the suns. As St. Paul 
said: “It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks.” 

The old order is gone forever and 
by no man’s designing. All this has 
brought benefits but it has also 
brought great griefs. The roaring, 
clacking, soulless complex of our in- 
dustry and commerce have become a 
great and highly active machine of 
which no individual is more than an 
integrated part. Each man performs 
a specialized function. In most cases 
living income comes as a matter of 
determination by a power with whom 
there is no bargaining in any true 
sense. The individual takes what he 
gets and is thankful and his separa- 
tion from the particular rachet in 
which he revolves may be a tragedy. 
At his doorway there is no longer an 
open road to high adventure in a new 
and brighter country and even if 
there were such a road his specializa- 
tion has utterly unfitted him to take 
it. 


On the side of industry the size | 


and complexity of the modern sys- 
tem has become ruthless beyond be- 
lief. As the condition of each great 
business group has been disclosed 
here in these public hearings, which 
have already searched the bulk of 
industry and commerce, it has become 
daily more certain that the jungle 
law of survival by economic mayhem 
and murder must be amended, and no 
one who has given attention to these 
astonishing disclosures can doubt 
this. The organization of industry— 
the creation of a tribunal of fair prac- 
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tice within each industry—the en- 
forcement of rules against economic 
anarchy—all these things are vitally 
and immediately necessary. They 
are necessary to industry but they are 
more necessary for workers for— 
mark me and mark me well—there is 
not a destructive war of price cutting 
below cost—no retrograde move- 
mént in industrial production—no 
vicious downward spiral that does 
not result in the degradation of 
workers. There is only one place 
from which the sacrifice of a pro- 
longed price war or price tendency 
can come and that is from the hours 
and wages of labor. That is funda- 
mental. It is something that you 
must learn and cherish. The business 
of industry is your business. The 
success or failure of industry is your 
success or failure. Whether or not 
you are so called—you are a partner 
with your employer. There is never 
a proper question of what is the most 
you can get out of him. The real 
question is what is fairly necessary to 
the success of your joint adventure. 
That also is of the very essence of 
the Recovery Act. 

Great pools of capital are now 


necessary to any important commer- 


cial or industrial enterprise. The 
right of economic self-defense is nar- 
rowed to a ribbon. In such an en- 
vironment both industry and labor 
must organize or perish. That is one 
of the chief reasons for the Recovery 
Act. That is why it provides for the 
organization of both and that is why 
its primary purposes must be carried 
to completion. 

The great economic machine the 
growth of which requires this law 
was no planned and designed mechan- 
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ism. Some of its parts are highly 
eficient. But there are no timing 
gears to regulate their movement to 
that of other parts. The vast engine 
has no governor. At times it races 
furiously and at other times it comes 
to a stop on a dead center and all the 
power of government and finance has 
not proved enough to turn the engine 
over. It is then that human tragedy 
stalks through the land. For the cogs 
and ratchets of the huge machine are 
not dead metal. They are human 
beings with all the high hopes and 
haughty aspirations of their pioneer 
forbears. Junked in the scrap pile 


of unemployment they can not lie 
still awaiting a new melt. Yet there 
is little hope for them in seasons such 
as these. Forty years ago the human 
failure in one undertaking could go 
west and take up another. 


Now he 
can not. There is nothing for him 
and his family but bare pavements 
and bread lines. Our people will 
stand this only for a time within rea- 
son. Whether we speak of a system 
as political or economic—when it 
reaches a point where willing men 
under it can not get a living by their 
own honest efforts, it has outlived its 
usefulness, and for four years our 
systems have failed in this regard. 
What are we to do about it? Ifa 
dictator came tomorrow what more 
could he do than has been done? If 
some ruthless seeker after power as- 
pired to grasp this sorry scheme of 
things what could he do to feed the 
hungry mouths grown bitter and re- 
sentful after four years of patient 
suffering. The answer is that he 
could do nothing. We will find our 
way out of this mess not by smashing 
down all that has been built up but 


by applying intelligence and timing 
and control to this complex machine 
of which we all are a part and that 
is exactly what N. R. A. is intended 
to do. 

How? Again I say by organiza- 
tion. You can not apply controls to 
millions of separate units of any 
great industry, treating each alone. 
You can not apply control to the 
many more millions of employees or 
to the few separate labor organiza- 
tions set up on different plans and 
acting independently. You must de- 
centralize action and leave to each 
unit the right to do the utmost for 
itself and on its own initiative that it 
can do without harming others but 
for the broad general purposes of 
the public good you must reduce the 
master levers of the great control 
room to the fewest number consistent 
with our fundamental purpose. 

That fundamental purpose is to 
put governors on this great Frank- 
enstein. That purpose is to check it 
when it races wildly and to sustain 
it when it creaks and slows to a stub- 
born stop. That purpose is to pre- 
vent this constant junking of human 
gears and ratchets. That purpose is 
to regulate the quantity of what goes 
in the hopper to the power of the 
country to consume what comes out 
at the snout. That purpose is to bal- 
ance consumption with our enormous 
potential productivity—not by re- 
ducing production but by increasing 
the power to consume by a more even 
distribution of the fruits of every 
man’s endeavor. 

It is an act of economic lunacy in a 
country such as this to let anything 
interfere with the power of our peo- 
ple to own and have and enjoy the 
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| maximum of their productive power. 
There is here every element of the 
greatest prosperity and human wel- 
fare the world has ever seen and the 
keys to it are two—confidence and 
balance. It is not a difficult prob- 
lem—it is rather an easy one and 
again I say the secret of it lies in the 
basic principles of N. R. A.—organi- 
zation and control of both industry 
and Labor—organization to the ut- 
termost with such public controls as 
will create complete confidence in or- 
ganization of both. 

That is the key to this participa- 
tion in economic riddle and this is 
the critical hour. The events of the 
near future will demonstrate whether 
there is, in this people the power to 
pull themselves out of the most des- 
perate hole into which this country 
ever got. The spotlight is on the 
It is 


President’s recovery program. 
on industry which is being organized 


now with lightning speed. It is on 
labor which is also being organized 
at a headlong rate. You have the 
ball. Will you hold it firm and carry 
it across the last white line or will 
you fumble it like an untrained team 
and ruin the greatest chance that 
human workers were ever given? I 
am speaking to leaders of organized 
labor. I have no words strong 
enough to implore you to acquit 
yourselves like men and American 
leaders in this great crisis. You are 
like the boy at the Holland dyke with 
his finger in the crevice. You are in 
such a position in the life of your 
country as fate sometimes places men 
when the welfare of millions rests on 
the shoulders of a few. If you act 
as Americans have usually acted in 
the few cases where these great re- 
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sponsibilities impended, you can as- 
sure the future of organized labor. 
If you fail you will destroy it, and 
with it the one greatest hope of des. 
pairing humanity in this country. We 
can not stand another vast collapse. 
You are the principal props against 
collapse. You can not escape your 
responsibility. 

In this new scheme of things labor 
organization has a new place that it 
never occupied before—new duties, 
new benefits, new responsibilities. In 
the old days of exploitation you had 
to form aggressive units literally to 
fight for the life of labor. You had 
to be sometimes militant and always 
on the alert defensive. That is no 
longer necessary under the Recovery 
Act. In the first of the codes—the 
Cotton Textile Code, labor was not 
organized at all, yet it got in that 
case the greatest boost that work- 
ers in a great industry ever got and 
there were erased some of the worst 
abuses from which labor has ever 
suffered. Labor needs to use no ag- 
gression in this process and you will 
get in these codes the maximum of 
what the particular economic situa- 
tion permits, and no amount of mili- 
tant pressure can change that result. 

As I see the new function of la- 
bor organizations it is best exempli- 
fied in the Bituminous Coal Code and 
what grew out of it. The situation 
demonstrates both the best and the 
worst in the Recovery Act. In that 
case, as the facts and principles grew 
clear there was no opposition from 
enlightened operators to contracts 
with the United Mine Workers. 
They recognized the need for part- 
nership to pull themselves out of a 
hole and to discipline their own in- 
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dustry. The moment that contract 
was made practically the whole re- 
sponsibility for the rescue of that in- 
dustry and in some measure for the 
success of N.R. A. itself fell squarely 
on the shoulders of John Lewis. 
Could he perform under his far- 
reaching agreement? Could he con- 
trol the divergent efforts of all 
groups of miners? In a word—is 
Union Labor a responsible instru- 
mentality? Make no mistake about 
it—the very foundations of organ- 
ized labor are at test here and now 
under that code. 

But what is happening? What 
are the hazards? A minority on 
each side—industry and labor—is 
threatening the whole enterprise. A 
minority of miners using force and 
violence in defiance of the public 
peace is hampering the responsible 


leadership of the United Mine Work- 
ers and preventing its compliance 


with its contracts. A minority of 
operators have thus far omitted to 
accord the rights and privileges to la- 
bor which go per cent of that indus- 
try have conceded. The purpose of 
the people of the United States as 
expressed in the Recovery Act—the 
concerted effort of both employers 
and employees—the peace of a great 
state are all thus put in jeopardy by 
the wilfulness of less than 10 per 
cent on both sides, for here and now 
I want to pay tribute to the leader- 
ship of the majority on both sides. 
John Lewis is living up to his con- 
tract just 100 per cent. Such men 
on the employers’ side as John Mor- 
row, head of the Pittsburgh Coal 
| Company, Ralph Taggart, James 
| Francis, Charles O’Neil who have 
| labored since before this act was 
| 
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passed as few men have ever worked 
before for peace and progress in this 
tortured industry have done and are 
doing their full share. Nowhere in 
the President’s recovery program is 
there a clearer example of teamwork 
between government, industry and la- 
bor than this—but it is being balked 
and frustrated by a recalcitrant few. 

As Donald Richberg said not long 
ago, it is the “ten-percenters” that 
give us the trouble. In this case his 
words were prophetic. Just about 
10 per cent of soft coal production— 
just about 10 per cent of coal min- 
ers—are involved in this resistance. 
Does anyone suppose for a moment 
that in a democratic country like this 
10 per cent of any group can hold up 
the progress of the President’s plan, 
which has become the people’s plan, 
in this country? I leave the answer 
to that question with you. 

I used the coal industry as an illus- 
tration because it is the most typi- 
cal, but the same sort of thing is 
going on in other places. There is 
some misconception about this. Two 
or three hundred thousand men are 
out on strike. But for some curious 
reason strikes are phenomena of re- 
covery. Dr. Alexander Sachs, Chief 
of the Research and Planning Divi- 
sion, provided for in the National 
Recovery Act, who—to my mind— 
is one of the world’s greatest econ- 
omists, if economic prediction be a 
test of an economist’s value—Alex- 
ander Sachs tells me that there are 
far fewer strikes in this recovery 
than in any other in history—here or 
elsewhere. If that means anything 
it means that the ill-informed and 
inimical chatter about the recovery 
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program being responsible for strikes 
is just plain nonsense. 

But the matter does have this seri- 
ous aspect for you. Labor does not 
need to strike under the Roosevelt 
plan. It has a disinterested forum— 
first in the open hearing at which sit 
in council your foremost leaders to- 
gether with leaders in industry and 
full and adequate representation of 
consumers, to all of whom I want 
also to pay my tribute. Men and 
women seem to become inspired in 
their participation in the President’s 
plan. I can’t mention all the mem- 
bers of the advisory boards and what 
I say for Mr. Teagle, Dr. Wolman 
and Mrs. Rumsey goes for all of 
them—more conscientious and de- 
voted public service was never ren- 
dered. So I say that labor has its 
tribunal in the first instance. But 
that is in the formation of codes. 
The complaint has been about their 
execution. The President has also 
provided for that. Senator Bob 
Wagner—the Senatorial sponsor and 
co-author of the Recovery Act and 
champion of human rights for years, 
is head of as distinguished a board as 
was ever set up to pass upon these 
disputes and he is rapidly organizing 
his work to cover the entire coun- 
try. 

Thus from the beginning to the 
end of this process you are given a 
complete and highly effective protec- 
tion of your rights. The plain stark 
truth is that you can not tolerate 
strikes. Public opinion is the essen- 
tial power in this country. In the end 
it will break down and destroy every 
subversive influence. If now—when 
the whole power of this government 
and its people are being given in an 
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effort to provide and maintain to the 
ultimate the rights of every man who 
works for pay—you permit or coun- 
tenance this economic evil, that pub- 
lic confidence and opinion will turn 
against you and as the Hon. Edward 
McGrady said to you the other night, 
the turn will be either to the extreme 
right or to the extreme left and 
either would result in your destruc- 
tion as you know better than I can 
tell you. 

I must say some things that you 
may not altogether relish, but I have 
a law to execute. We have to inter- 
pret it. The Recovery Administra- 
tion would fail if we swerved one 
instant from impartial and honest in- 
terpretation of that law. In my own 
opinion, at a time of great crisis such 
as this, it is almost treasonable to de- 
part from or exceed the mandate of 
the Congress of the United States. I 
am a lawyer and I feel quite confi- 
dent of my knowledge of this law, 
because I helped to write it, but | 
have been an industrialist and lest I 
should, by unconscious prejudice or 
lack of point of .view, swerve too 
much to the industrialist side, I asked 
for Donald Richberg as General 
Counsel. I wanted to maintain a bal- 
ance. Our whole organization is 
planned to maintain balance. An in- 
dustrialist and a labor leader sits in 
on everything we do. I have been 
much criticized by my _ industrial 
friends for asking Mr. Richberg to 
serve, but not by any man in industry 
or labor who has been in contact with 
him. A fairer and more resourceful 
or more able lawyer I do not know. 
Together we have tried to interpret 
this law for execution and whenever 
there is too much doubt, there is al- 
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ways the Attorney General, who cer- 
tainly can not be accused of bias on 
either side. 

This law requires that labor shall 
be represented by men of its own 
choosing, and that means just what 
it says. So far as I am concerned I 
believe in a vertical organization of 
labor in each industry on a national 
scale with representation of govern- 
ment in each organization to the full 
extent that we are putting govern- 
ment representation in each organi- 
zation of industry. But my opinion 
does not count for anything on that. 
It is not our function either to or- 
ganize or to disorganize either in- 
dustry or labor. It is simply not true 
that the recovery act imposes on 
labor any particular form of organi- 
zation or any particular representa- 
tion. It is labor’s right to select its 
own organization and its own repre- 
sentation, and if I said otherwise I 
would be recreant to my duty under 
the act. 

On the other hand, this act pro- 
vides that in such selection labor shall 
be absolutely free from any employ- 
er’s domination in that choice. Any 
man can choose to bargain either in- 
dividually or collectively, and the 
idea that a man can be compelled or 
even influenced to join a company 
union or any other union is absolutely 
negatived by the plain words of this 
law. 

There are plenty of enemies of the 
N. R. A. Yesterday I heard that a 
prominent Wall Street journal was 
going to conduct a survey of small 
employers for the purpose of demon- 
strating that the President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement was a failure. 
I know something about Wall 
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Street. I used to work there. It has 
been much maligned and also prop- 
erly criticized. But the idea of a 
Wall Street journal going out to 
demonstrate through the little fellow 
the fallacy of a great social regenera- 
tion is one of the grimmest, ghastliest 
pieces of humor of all the queer flot- 
sam of our daily work. 

There is a distinct movement to 
raise farmer antagonism to N. R. A. 
on the ground that anything done for 
workers before farm prices are raised 
to their pre-war relation to other 
prices is unfavorable to agriculture. 
The essential purpose of the Presi- 
dent’s program is to erase dispari- 
ties. It is a cohesive program. It 
proposes something for every op- 
pressed area. We all recognize that 
the greatest disparity is the lowness 
of farm prices. But the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act was given to farmers 
just as N. R. A. was given to indus- 
try and workers. It goes to the ulti- 
mate limit to cure the ills of agricul- 
ture. There are much more drastic 
powers in that act and they are being 
ably and vigorously administered. 
But there can be nothing in our new 
social compact that says that one 
class must wait for any benefit at all 
for the maximum of benefit to an- 
other class. The aim is to raise the 
condition of all workers together. In 
Dr. Sach’s opinion, it is the economic 
anarchy in the field of distribution 
which depresses farm prices and it is 
in that direction that all our efforts 
are concentrated. 

There has been a mark-up of 
prices but never forget that they were 
mark-ups from the destructive levels 
of depression lows. The finest dem- 
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onstration of the recovery act is 
about to be given. The government 
now has the right to ask about these 
things and when there is complaint 
about undue increases to require jus- 
tification of them. That it is about 
to do in every case of outstanding dis- 
parity. As I appeal to you to give 
the President’s plan your unstinted 
support in the matter of disputes, I 
appeal also to our farmer friends to 
do the same thing in this matter of 
national unity against depression. 
Let us play the game as a team and 
not as discordant units. 

There is complaint also—largely 
from Wall Street—that rising wages 
have increased costs and so reduced 
consumption. Any man who will 
make an examination of these codes 
must know that in every case, wages 
and hours have been related to the 
ability of each industry to sustain 
them and not one code has been ap- 
proved without the overwhelming 
agreement of the industry submitting 
it. Not one single code has been im- 
posed. Not one drastic provision of 
this law has been invoked. These 
financial gentry who assume to know 
more about how to operate a busi- 
ness than the men who are running it 
should take some counsel of these cir- 
cumstances, but finally and above all 
they should answer the fundamental 
question of how you are going to re- 
activate business without giving the 
mass purchasing power so necessary 
to mass production. You can not 
squeeze blood out of a turnip. 

There is criticism also that there is 
chiseling behind the Blue Eagle and 
that our failure to hang, draw and 
quarter these opportunists is reduc- 
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ing confidence in the whole plan. I 
think that this criticism is in part jus- 
tified. But the point has never for 
one moment been overlooked. The 
question of enforcing compliance is 
complex. Taking away the Blue 
Eagle has been proved to be a terrific 
economic punishment. We must have 
a method of justice and certainty. 
Organization for this involves other 
departments of government. Men 
have been working night and day to 
prepare a national network to handle 
these problems and the result will 
shortly be forthcoming. The tempo- 
rary advantage that the real chiselers 
may obtain will prove a costly experi- 
ment. The whole power of govern- 
ment is behind the Blue Eagle. It 
is the symbol of the cooperation of a 
whole people, and I can assure all 
these honest employers who have dis- 
played it that they will be protected 
to the limit. 

I must ask again that the public 
support the Blue Eagle. Every man 
who has a job—every man who has 
been put back to work is in some way 
supporting someone else. 

As the able and efficient Harry 
Hopkins, who is administering the 
Relief Organization, has repeatedly 
said, “There is no relief for the aver- 
age American as effective as a job.” 
Every employer who has the Blue 
Eagle in his window has—at great 
sacrifice, in some cases—created jobs. 
I want to say again, with all the em- 
phasis at my command, that when- 
ever a woman buys or permits buy- 
ing any article at any store which has 
no Blue Eagle, she is setting herself 
against the job of her breadwinner 
and against recovery. 
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To say this has been called incita- 
tion to a boycott. The mistake about 
that is that 90 per cent of employ- 
ers do have the Blue Eagle now. It 
is exactly the same situation as I have 
described in the Bituminous Coal In- 
dustry—the revolt of the 10 per cent. 
The question here is simply whether 
go per cent of the people of this 


country are going to be stopped by 
Donald Richberg’s “ten percenters.” 

Buy, and buy now, because prices 
are bound to rise. Buy under the 
Blue Eagle because that is and will 
remain the symbol of cooperation of 
a whole people—not to be balked and 
frustrated by the rugged individual- 
ism of a recalcitrant few. 


THE BOOK OF SNOW 


The new snow made the world so bright 
My bedroom was unearthly white 

And woke me up at half-past seven; 

I dressed, and went out into heaven. 


The upper edge of everything 

Had turned into an angel’s wing, 
Feathers and flowers mixed together; 
It was a starry kind of weather. 


I had to keep my eyes half to, 

But not so close but what I knew 

All the early morning things 

Done by my friends with paws and wings. 


Twin fans told me clearly where 
A crow had left the earth for air, 
Around the spikes of splendid ice 
Ran feather-stitching of the mice. 


In below the hemlock tree 

Was trefoil of the Trinity 

Where a rabbit came to ponder 

The meaning of my smoke out yonder. 


A summer’s day, for all its sun, 
Never could open up to one 

The book of earth like this to show 
Such heavenly words upon the snow. 


Rosert P. ‘TristRaAM CoFFIN. 
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Rev. Francis J. Haas, Px.D. 
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National Recovery Administration 


N ORDER to look forward and 
see where we are going, it is 
necessary to look back and see 

what lies behind. The best way to 
survey the past and plan for the fu- 
ture is to ask: What of human liberty 
during the last four or five decades 
and what of .it during the era just 
before us? 

Under the N. R. A., our govern- 
ment has embarked upon a plan of 
public regulation in the public inter- 
est. That plan is being criticized 


and more or less openly denounced 
by powerful employers and, in some 
cases, by workers themselves. 


What is this criticism worth? 
Will it stand careful analysis? In 
my opinion the new control will re- 
sult in less control. The new curtail- 
ment of liberty in reality will be an 
enlargement of liberty. Actually, the 
government has declared that it will 
not interfere more but less with per- 
sonal freedom. It does not intend to 
do for men what they should do for 
themselves. It does intend to let all 
be free to exercise their rights as free 
men. 

Throughout the last century cer- 
tain trends stand out more promi- 
nently than others. Roughly, every 
eight years with cruel regularity the 
nation was plunged into deep depres- 
sion. Business stopped, banks failed, 
shops closed, and millions were 
thrown out of work. The system 
zigzagged like an automobile from 
one side of the road to the other. 
Regularly, the car went into the ditch 


and then after a year or several 
years of frantic relief it was put back 
on the road again to be started as it 
went before. This has been going 
on for over one hundred years. 

The tragic story of homes lost, 
starvation, sickness, discouragement, 
stunted childhood, and all this re- 
peated with only brief intervals in 
between, is well known to you all. 
There are men here befére me now 
who in their lifetime have been 
through these bitter periods, some- 
times lasting three and four and five 
years, eight or nine or ten times. [| 
need not dwell on the matter further. 
Rather let me ask: Why did we go 
on in this mad course? What was 
our national thinking? What were 
our public policies? 

The answer is, we proceeded on 
the theory of a false and counterfeit 
individualism. Individualism is not 
just a word. In industry, it means 
open shopism. In government, it 
means government enforcement of 
the open shop. 

During the past decades, by a curi- 
ous fiction, the law regarded the cor- 
poration with millions of assets as 
an individual. Stranger still, it as- 
sumed that the worker employed by 
that corporation was an individual 
equal in strength to it. This was not 
all. More and more organization 
was put into production and huge 
sums spent successfully to keep or- 
ganization out of the ranks of work- 
ers. Bankers, manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and brokers, all organized, in- 
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ternally and externally, vertically and 
horizontally, while wage-earners and 
farmers were compelled to see their 
feeble organizations practically dis- 
appear before their eyes. 

The record of that period does not 
make pleasant reading, but the facts 
should be looked at squarely and 
honestly. The black list, the “yellow 
dog” contract, the injunction or the 
threat of it, the spy, the company 
union, the welfare plan—these were 
the instruments used to keep work- 
ers struggling with one another for 
wages and hours. Besides, bankers 


and industrialists secured the support 
of the law and the courts to maintain 
the unreal and fraudulent fiction that 
every worker could as an individual 
deal equitably with an individual cor- 
poration possessing, perhaps, a thou- 
sand times his strength. Briefly, the 


national economy was open shop, 
backed up by government sanction. 
In a word, the whole system was an 
employer-run system. 

One thing is certain. Wage-earn- 
ers did not bring the country in 1929 
or 1933 to the verge of disaster. 
They were excluded from power and 
can not be charged with responsibility 
for the evils now upon us. The suf- 
fering and misery and degradation of 
the last four and one-half years must 
be laid at the door of those who have 
exercised power, the so-called best 
brains of business and industry. 

Open-shop principles could yield 
no other fruits than those they 
yielded. Disorganization means low 
wages. Low wages means low pur- 
chasing power. Low purchasing 
power means underconsumption, un- 
employment, and human slavery. 

In direct opposition, organization 
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means high wages. High wages 
means high purchasing power. High 
purchasing power means at least ade- 
quate consumption and, in a plenty 
economy such as ours, ample liveli- 
hood for all. 

Because of disorganization during 
the open-shop period preceding 1933 
wages were withheld from workers, 
chiefly the unskilled and semiskilled, 
and huge profits piled up. The money 
that should have been paid out to 
workers was turned back into indus- 
try. Factories, shops and mills were 
expanded on every side. But for over 
four years they stood like empty 
sepulchers, mute testimony of the 
folly of leaders who would produce 
goods but prevent customers from 
buying them. This is the economic 
effect of a narrow and selfish open- 
shop individualism. The human ef- 
fect is written in the heavy hearts of 
the eleven million unemployed this 
morning and on the wan faces of 
their wives and children. 

It is a sad story but it must be told 
that in the past our government has 
supported all too effectively the false 
and fraudulent theories of open-shop 
individualism. Especially through 
the use of the injunction, it prevented 
workers from bettering their lot. 
Almost without exception, barring an 
enlightened judge here and there, 
courts upheld the unspeakable “‘yel- 
low dog” contract and enjoined or- 
ganizers from interfering with it. 

True, a respectable body of court 
opinion can be cited, showing that 
unionism was permitted. For ex- 
ample, in the Buck Stove and Range 
Case the Supreme Court declared: 
“The law, therefore, recognizes the 
right of working men to unite and to 
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invite others to join their ranks, 
thereby making available the 
strength, influence, and power that 
come from such association.” But 
generally, the practice of courts, 
both Federal and state, was far dif- 
ferent from their profession. In 
1917, in the Hitchman Coal and 
Coke Case, with which President 
Green, John L. Lewis and many of 
you here were so intimately con- 
nected, the Court, while admitting 
the general principle of organization, 
enjoined organizers from trying to 


nullify one-sided contracts and there- - 


by it erected a high wall against fu- 
ture unionization. Since that time the 
actual or threatened use of the injunc- 
tion was perhaps the chief barrier to 
the spread of the labor movement, 
the emancipation of American wage- 
earners. 

But let us turn to the present. By 
the enactment of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act the government 
intervenes in industry. That is the 
fact. But by a strange anomaly, 
more intervention means less inter- 
vention. Put more correctly, the new 
intervention calls a halt to that of the 
past. Still more correctly, the new 
legislation permits workers to do 
what the government itself assisted 
in preventing them from doing be- 
fore. In this very important way it 
has extended freedom to all wage- 
earners. It allows them to organ- 
ize; it allows them to help themselves; 
it allows them to be free men. 

Section 7a of the N. I. R. A. is 
well known to you. It is permissive 
and at the same time it is mandatory. 
It is permissive in the sense that it 
leaves workers free to organize and 
to choose what kind of organization 
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and what representatives they want. 
It is mandatory in the sense that it 
must be incorporated in every code 
and, what is still more important, it 
prohibits an employer from prevent- 
ing workers to form whatever kind of 
unions they wish to form. 

Section 7a of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act is in all truth the 
new charter for labor. But we should 
not forget that a legal charter does 
not create human rights. A man has 
human rights because he is a man. 
A charter merely permits him to exer- 
cise those rights. Collective bargain- 
ing is a human right, rooted in man 
himself. In a machine society it is 


as much his right to exercise it as to 
use his hands or his feet or his eyes. 
Can any right rest on firmer ground? 
The collective wage contract has the 
same basis in human beings as gov- 


ernment itself has. Both are founded 
on human necessity. 

The labor movement must accept 
the spiritual side of man. Other- 
wise—and I speak advisedly—it is 
lost and has no solid basis for its 
claim. The commodity theory of la- 
bor is definitely anti-labor doctrine. 
It regards a worker merely as oil or 
coal for the energy that can be gotten 
out of him. 

I denounce this iniquitous prin- 
ciple, which is the basic cause of na- 
tional chaos, and when I do so I 
speak with the voice of the highest 
authority in my church. 

And incidentally, I might support 
what I am saying with the fine state- 
ments that have been issued by the 
various Protestant and Jewish bodies 
here in our country. Let me quote 
the head of the church of which I 
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have the honor to be a member and 
a priest, Pope Pius XI. 

In his Encyclical, Forty Years 
After, Pope Pius XI insists that the 
worker has the right not only to an 
individual but to a family wage. 
These are his words: 


“In the first place, the wage paid 
to the workingman must be sufficient 
for the support of himself and of his 
family. . If in the present 
state of society this is not always 
feasible, social justice demands that 
reforms be introduced without delay 
which will guarantee every adult 


workingman just such a wage.” 


The basis for this conclusion is that 
marriage is not a mere animal mat- 
ing but a sacred institution estab- 
lished by God Himself. The Pontiff 
does not leave the matter rest there. 
He is not satisfied with merely declar- 
ing general principles. To make 
family life sweet and normal and 
wholesome, every family must have 
an adequate family income, and to 
get an adequate family income there 
must be collective bargaining. These 
are the words of Pope Pius XI: 


“We are content, therefore, to em- 
phasize this one point: not only is man 
free to institute these unions which 
are of a private character, but he has 
the right to adopt such organization 
and such rules as may best conduce 
to the attainment of their respective 
objects. The same liberty must be 
claimed for the founding of associa- 
tions which extend beyond the limits 
of a single trade.” 


The need of complete and unre- 
stricted unionization in the United 
States was never more urgent than 
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it is at this moment. The N. I. R. A. 
has made two very important con- 
cessions to the powerful corporations 
of the country. The law permits 
them to organize in a way that makes 
for, first, maintenance of price and 
secondly, restriction of output. I 
need not tell you that in the past 
many industries have, in defiance of 
the antitrust laws, organized in order 
to fix prices. The vital point here 
and now is that workers must make 
use of concessions parallel to those 
that government has made to em- 
ployers. Need I add that the gov- 
ernment can not and does not intend 
to force workers to organize? This 
workers must do for themselves. 
Organization means far more than 
the company union. Organization 
must be intercompany. It must be 
national. It must be independent and 
supported by the workers them- 
selves. Collective bargaining under 
the new deal must be as free as the 
law itself. There may be no re- 
striction on the workers’ choice of 
representatives. Telling workers 
that they are free only within limits, 
that is, that they must confine their 
choice of spokesmen to their fellow 
workers who are paid by the employ- 
er, is a most autocratic and arrogant 
and presumptious claim. No one 
would think of saying to employers 
that they had the right to form trade 
associations but that they had to 
choose their representatives from 
those actually engaged in an indus- 
try. Surely by every standard of jus- 
tice and equity the same freedom 
must be accorded the workers. 
Moreover, organization must set 
its face against the so-called “merit 
clause” and against every other sub- 
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terfuge invented to break down real 
collective bargaining. The “merit” 
clause proposed by some employers’ 
associations under the N. R. A. 
leaves the decision on merit solely 
with the employer. Because it can 
be used as a hideout to break up 
union organization, it must be known 
for the fraud that it is and fought to 
the last ditch. Organized workers 
are not opposed to payment for per- 
formance. They do not seek to put 
a premium on inefficiency. They do 
want and they must have guarantee 
that “merit’’ will not be used to de- 
stroy their only protection. That 
guarantee is organization. 

The argument is sometimes made 
that only the strong unions should be 
allowed to function. It is said that the 
strong unions enjoy the praise and 
confidence of employers because they 


are so cooperative. This is only part 
of the truth and a very small part of 
it. The strong unions are respected 


because they are strong. This is 
only a manifestation of a universal 
human instinct. Are not all of us dis- 
posed to respect the rights of those 
who are intelligently determined to 
defend them? In any event, the les- 
son for workers is clear. They should 
take employers at their word and or- 
ganize into strong and effective un- 
ions. 

Today every worker should be a 
member of his organization, the 
union in his craft or calling and do his 
part to make his union strong and ef- 
fective. When organization embraces 
all American industry, the mass pro- 
duction wage-earners, women wage- 
earners, negro wage-earners, we shall 
have banished from our national 
vocabulary certain expressions that 
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we should never have used. Then 
employers will stop talking about 
“my loyal workers.” A worker is 
not a feudal serf, he is a free man. 
He does not belong to the employer. 
Then employers will stop using the 
expression “‘pools of unemployment.” 
A man is not a part of a pool. Every 
unemployed man is a person. Then 
employers will stop using the expres- 
sion “I work my labor 40 or 50 hours 
a week.” A laborer is not a horse 
or a machine to be worked. Then 
employers will stop using the expres- 
sion “I run my business.” A worker 
is not a machine to be run. Under a 
socially sound system he will be a co- 
worker and a partner with the em- 
ployer. 

Looking into the future may I say 
that a heavy responsibility rests up- 
on you as labor officials. It is a mat- 
ter of great gratification to me and 
it must be a matter of great gratifi- 
cation to all who really believe in and 
want social justice that within the last 
few months you have enrolled under 
the banner of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor nearly two million new 
members. The movement has just 
begun. But the problems will in- 
crease with the movement. You, I 
am certain, will meet them with cour- 
age and sacrifice. 

May I plead with you to exercise a 
like prudence in recognizing the need 
of trying new methods to solve new 
problems. Specifically, I have in 
mind the necessity of wiping out nar- 
row jurisdictional lines when those 
lines stand in the way of the larger 
interests of all, and of adjusting the 
legitimate weapon of the strike to 
the arbitration machinery, national 
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and local, which the government has 
set up and on which organized labor 
is to have representation equal with 
employers. 

Much is being said these days 
about labor’s responsibility. Labor 
oficials have new and difficult duties 
before them. Labor officials accept 
them. I can testify from four months 
of the closest relationship with out- 
standing leaders—Wm. Green, John 
L. Lewis, George Berry, Sidney Hill- 
man, John Frey, Joseph Franklin, 
Rose Schneiderman—how conscien- 
tiously and devotedly they are giving 
themselves not only to the people 
who toil but to the entire nation. As 
a member of the Labor Advisory 
Board of the N. R. A. it is my privi- 
lege to work with them, and I assure 
you that no body of men could be 
more deeply conscious of the grave 
responsibility resting upon them, or 
could bring greater devotion and 
sacrifice. 

But let me add another word, and 
let me say it in all solemnity. An- 
other important group have a very 
grave responsibility. I mean the em- 
ployers’ group and I do not refer, of 
course, to that fine body of representa- 
tive employers who make up the In- 
dustrial Advisory Board of the 
N. R. A. They are serving their 
country in this, perhaps her most 
critical period, with rare unselfishness 
and patriotism. 

I do refer to the employer group 
throughout the country and espe- 
cially to that section of employers 
who in the past spent large sums to 
keep workers disorganized. The 
millions they have poured out for 
open-shop literature, open-shop liti- 
gation, open-shop legal counsel, open- 
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shop spies and guards have had their 
effect. The campaign was successful. 
Frankly, the great mass of American 
wage-earners are open-shop minded. 
They do not know discipline. They 
do not know how to'cooperate. Long 
forced to do only for themselves they 
do not know how to submerge their 
individual interests for the common 
good. As they pass into organiza- 
tion the problems of control and dis- 
cipline will be many and exceedingly 
trying. 

Should labor officials be expected 
to solve these problems alone? The 
answer must be in the negative. They 
did not create them. Because certain 
powerful employers, _ ill-advisedly 
and by no means unselfishly, kept 
workers disorganized, they should in 
all justice now accept their respon- 
sibility. In proportion to their out- 
lays for disorganization before, they 
should be ready to stand some of the 
expense now, in the form of losses 
and reduced profits, to get things ad- 
justed during the trying years before 
us. Especially, they should cooper- 
ate with union officials, strengthen 
their leadership, generously, help- 
fully, wholeheartedly. This would be 
true industrial statesmanship, proof 
of a sense of justice and proper re- 
gard for the public interest. In this 
way lies peace and order and national 
wellbeing. 

The N. R. A. under the splendid 
administration and high public serv- 
ice, honesty and directness of purpose 
of General Johnson offers the Ameri- 
can people an opportunity to save 
themselves. If, and I hesitate to make 
the supposition, it fails, something 
else with just another name will suc- 
ceed it. That something else, bar- 
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ring the thought of bloodshed and sound. May every citizen, employer, 
revolution and dictatorship, will have and worker, recognize his duty in 
to start from the same premises from these difficult years of transition and 
which the N. R. A. has started, be- cooperate with the fullest measure 
cause these premises are basically of intelligence and patriotism. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG FARMER 


Build your house upon a rise, 
Make friends with your arms and thighs. 


Dig your spring below a pine, 
Plant a morning-glory vine. 


Have your bedroom face the dawn, 
Have windows with no curtains on. 


Though fields lie ready cleared a score, 
Cut thickets down and make one more. 


Sleep an hour in the sun, 
Talk to your cow’s when milking’s done. 


By all that’s good, be much alone, 
Use no man’s plow-horse but your own. 


Plow as soon as hylas peep, 
Mow before the crickets cheep. 


Never hope to rise in life 
Until you have brought home your wife. 


Never trust your corn to grow 
Before you have a son or so. 


There is no rain to match a mother, 
Sons and seeds help on each other. 


Rosert P. Tristram CorFFIN. 





PRIMARY ECONOMIC OBJECTIVES 
OF THE N.R.A. 


RoBerT F. WAGNER 
Senator from New York 


N THE occasion of the great- 

O est convention in the history 

of the American Federation of 

Labor, I rise to extol the American 

worker upon a record of patient hero- 

ism almost unique in the annals of the 
world. 

During the four years following 
January 1, 1929, the volume of un- 
employment in this country rose from 
approximately 4 million to 13%, and 
the index of factory payrolls dropped 
from 94 to 35. These startling dis- 
parities do not represent a shrinkage 
in paper profits, a change in the color 
of ink upon books, or other losses 
which agitate the nerves but which 
may be recouped upon the upswing of 
the business cycle. They evidence an 
almost incredible amount of physical 
suffering and acute mental anguish 
that spread as a plague over several 
million families, injuring them for a 
lifetime. 

In the face of this disaster, the 
worker, who has borne the greatest 
burdens, has maintained his self-con- 
trol and group discipline, preserved 
his family ideals, and helped his 
stricken comrades. Despite an eco- 
nomic decline more sweeping than 
that which befell Germany, France, 
England, Italy or Japan, this same 
worker has retained unswerving faith 
in democratic institutions and has 
risen to participate equally with all 
others in the task of peaceful eco- 
nomic reconstruction. 


No such record would be possible 
without fine leadership. President 
Green and the other officers of the 
American Federation of Labor have 
been temperate in counsel despite in- 
tense grief at the plight of their peo- 
ple, and they are now contributing 
tremendously to the work of the Re- 
covery Administration. 

I shall never forget, my friends, the 
gloomy days of last March. Banks 
were closed, three men in every eight 
were out of work, panic was threaten- 
ing to insinuate itself into the minds 
of the most resolute, and no catas- 
trophe was too fanciful for expecta- 
tion. Seven months have elapsed, and 
what changes do we find? Business 
activity has increased 34 per cent, and 
three million people have been re- 
employed. Weekly wage payments 
had risen 40 million dollars by early 
September, increasing the real pur- 
chasing power of workers by 17 per 
cent and being reflected by a 16 per 
cent gain in department store sales. 
Our whole industrial machinery is 
throbbing like a great ship leaving 
the perilous narrows and entering the 
open sea of prosperity. 

The completion of the major codes 
under the recovery act has contributed 
immensely to this progress. Average 
minimum wage rates have risen from 
about $7 to nearly $15, and hours 
have dropped from 55 or 60 to 40 and 
less per week. It is estimated that 
over 5 million people will be reem- 
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ployed simply by the operation of all 
the codes. 

Of even happier significance is the 
new feeling of confidence in our ability 
to win and maintain prosperity. 
Courage in the face of depression was 
laudable. But to accept it as the in- 
evitable fate of mankind was tragic. 

Despite the pleasing gains which 
have been made, they have been con- 
fined to preliminary encounters with 
the forces of depression. The real 
battle lies ahead, for there are over 
10 million men and women who are 
still walking the streets in an agonized 
search for the means of livelihood. 
If they are not helped quickly, our 
successes will be washed away in a 
deluge. 

It has become almost a common- 
place to say that the satisfactory ad- 
justment of wages is the central eco- 
nomic problem of today. They must 
be paid in sufficient volume to absorb 
the full plant capacities of industry. 
We have merely scratched the sur- 
face of this problem. Payrolls are 
still 48 per cent below the 1926 level. 
They have lagged so far behind in- 
dustrial activity that production, 
which rose 65 per cent from April to 
August, lost one-third of this gain in 
the single month following. As a 
matter of fact, during the past 60 
days we have had to adjust produc- 
tion downward to meet purchasing 
power. The proper course is to raise 
wages up to meet production. This 
is the way to improve standards of 
living and take full advantage of our 
unrivaled natural and technical re- 
sources. 

There remains also the unsolved 
problem of coordinating wages and 
prices. Thus far, as I have said, 


there has been a gain of 17 per cent 
in the purchasing power of wages. 
But retail prices have mounted rap. 
idly, and wholesale prices have made 
stupendous jumps, being 56 per cent 
higher in August than in March. The 
increases in the cost of living must 
be met by increases in the wages with 
which goods are bought. 

In addition, the increased volume 
of total wages is due almost entirely 
to gains in employment and to rises in 
the minimum scales. Aside from this, 
there have not been appreciable 
changes in rates of pay, and conse- 
quently the improvements in stand- 
ards of living have not been general 
and all-inclusive. Due to the rise in 
prices, there has actually been some 
decline in real wages. 

In view of these facts, it is essen- 
tial to give constant attention to wage 
revision. Some of the minimum scales 
should be higher, and perhaps it may 
be necessary to go further along the 
line of regulating all wages. Cer- 
tainly it will be necessary to change 
all schedules periodically so that they 
may conform to~general economic 
trends. 

Reduction of hours of labor should 
continue. An average work-week of 
less than 40 hours will be necessary to 
carry out the policy of absorbing the 
idle by spreading work. 

Over half of the industrial work- 
ers in this country are normally en- 
gaged in the capital goods trades. It 
is here that the depression has been 
most marked and the revival least en- 
couraging. The public works pro- 
gram seems now to be under full steam 
and should be very effective. It may 
be necessary during the coming year 
to expand the facilities for public 
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works enterprises. Already the Presi- 
dent is encouraging the heavy indus- 
tries by his offers of assistance in the 
purchase of railroad equipment. 

Credit needs must be supplied. 
Reckless inflation destroys values and 
reduces the purchasing power of the 
worker’s dollar. Rational liquefying 
of credit through the medium of 
banks and governmental agencies may 
be necessary. In my opinion, how- 
ever, finance is the handmaiden of in- 
dustry, not its master. Without neg- 
lecting to strengthen our credit sys- 
tem, we must concentrate upon the 
basic task of establishing healthy con- 
ditions in trade and industry. 

Immediate, direct aid to the jobless 
must not be neglected. Three and 
one-half million families are on the 
relief rolls today, almost twice as 
many as a year ago despite the im- 
provement in general economic con- 
ditions. The amount of public money 
required to help these people increases 
as prices rise and savings of relatives 
and friends become depleted. Last 
week the President created the Fed- 
eral Relief Surplus Corporation to 
purchase food surpluses and distribute 
them among stricken families. While 
this agency will raise some money by 
processing taxes under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, most of its 
funds will be supplied by the 330 mil- 
lion dollars remaining of the money 
appropriated for emergency relief 
work by the last Congress. Relief 
today is a billion-dollar-a-year job. 
It will require additional Government 
funds, city, state and national. It 
will demand a continuation of the 
heroic self-sacrifices which workers of 
very moderate means have been mak- 
ing during the past four years. 
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I have outlined the steps which I 
consider necessary to effectuate the 
primary economic objectives of the 
recovery program. But every one of 
these steps might be successful with- 
out establishing conditions appreciably 
better than those which existed dur- 
ing the prosperity which ended four 
years ago. What were these condi- 
tions? Do we want them to return? 

In 1929, the value of goods pro- 
duced in factories in the United 
States was 10 billion dollars more 
than in 1923. Of this increase, 6 per 
cent went into wages, 8 per cent into 
salaries, 38 per cent into raw mate- 
rials, and 48 per cent into profits and 
other costs. Is it any wonder that 
during the high day of our vaunted 
prosperity less than one-tenth of the 
population received one-third of the 
national income, while three-fourths 
of the people lived below the stand- 
ard of comfort set by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics? 

Wage improvements under the 
New Deal should not be simply 
enough to keep factories going. 
Wages must be fixed with reference 
to a social program which intends to 
insure everyone a comfortable living 
and to give Labor its just share of 
national wealth. 

The same thing is true of hours of 
labor. The time is near when in- 
creased leisure and opportunities for 
self-development will come to all as a 
product of prosperity, rather than to 
a few as a cure for depression. Only 
thus can the riddle of technological 
unemployment be solved. During 
the years 1919-1929, production in 
manufacturing rose almost 50 per 
cent, and at the same time the num- 
ber of people engaged in this work 
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actually decreased. The issue is 
squarely put: Shall our mechanical 
ingenuity bring unemployment and 
suffering to a large number of blame- 
less victims, or shall it be made to 
serve the interests of all the people? 

So long as unemployment remains 
a reality of life, I shall favor com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance in 
every state, assisted by such Federal 
aid as may be necessary. Wage re- 
serves charged largely to employers 
will provide a stringent incentive to 
the stabilization of industry. They 
will remove from the earnest worker 
the sense of insecurity which limits his 
freedom to seek advancement. 

They will curb those employers who 
seize large profits in good times and 
attempt to shift all the burdens of de- 
pressions to their laborers. Most im- 
portant, such reserves emphasize the 
human element in industry. They 
focus attention upon the prime re- 
sponsibility of business toward those 
who labor. 

The well-deserved benefits which 
the recovery program contemplates 
for labor, just as the benefits contem- 
plated for business men, are to be 
gained primarily by the intelligent 
action of industrialists and workers 
themselves. The function of the re- 
covery act has been chiefly to remove 
old obstructions and guarantee a free 
field and fair tactics. The right of 
business men to cooperate is expanded 
by the modification of the antitrust 
laws. The right of workers to unite 
for the purpose of selecting common 
representatives is written boldly into 
the law. 

I do not see how there can be any 
disagreement about the meaning of 
Section 7(a). It can not be qualified 
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by language inside of a code or out- 
side of a code. The majority of 
workers in a plant may be represented 
by someone in the plant or outside of 
the plant. They may choose a union 
or someone else. Their rights are 
coextensive with the liberties of busi- 
ness men in choosing directors, execu- 
tives and spokesmen to deal with la- 
bor. This equality is the essence of 
the recovery act. Without it, the 
program must fail. 

If the recovery program depends 
upon the intelligent participation of 
labor, it depends upon the growth of 
sane, constructive unions. I congratu- 
late the American Federation of 
Labor upon having added one and a 
third million men to its roll this year. 
I am glad that the ranks of organized 
labor have reached five millions. I 
believe that cooperation among work- 
ers has potentialities for general na- 
tional benefits, and I feel the same 
way about the attempts of business 
men to rationalize their activities. 

The New Deal has given labor a 
new charter. Labor must recognize 
the responsibilities which come with 
this freedom. The first charge upon 
labor is that it abandon the philosophy 
of strife in its relations with employ- 
ers. Industrial warfare can produce 
implacable hatreds and sow the seeds 
of depression. It can not work out 
the delicate economic adjustments 
which are necessary to prevent the 
complete crumbling of our high-pow- 
ered economic society. It is tragic 
that workers who have endured so 
patiently during years of unalloyed 
misfortune should resort so largely to 
extreme methods after revival has 
begun, and when further revival de- 
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pends upon the success of the program 
for cooperation. 

The strike as a first resort is not 
prohibited by law; it is banned by 
common sense. If any individual 
rights remain, none is clearer than 
that of workmen simply to refrain 
from working, and at times this may 
be the only protest against intolerable 
wrongs. But the crucial point is that 
the strike is never more than a pro- 
test. It has no constructive force. It 
creates hundreds of new problems, 
but can not solve a single one. It 
should be used only as the very last 
resort. 

Employers and workers should de- 
rive increasing benefits from mutual 
trust and cooperation. Where rec- 
onciliation seems impossible, dis- 
putes should be taken to the various 
agencies which the government has 
set up for the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes. At the top of these is 
the National Labor Board. The 
Board, after a short history, stands 
before the country with a long record 
of settlements which have been sat- 
isfactory to every interest. It is will- 
ing to assist in arbitration or concilia- 
tion. It is rapidly creating local agen- 
cies of primary jurisdiction to hear 
disputes. Its members, drawn from 
the ranks of industry and labor, have 
won the respect of the entire country 
by their fairness and devotion to na- 
tional interests. 

Any group which indulges in strikes 
or lockouts without first invoking the 
intervention of the National Labor 
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Board violates every dictate of good 
policy and exhibits a complete over- 
sight of the magnificent possibilities 
of our whole recovery philosophy 
and program. 

The second obligation of labor is 
that it maintain discipline within its 
own ranks. The few who seek to 
degrade standards by willingness to 
work under indecent conditions must 
be forced into line. Those who tend to 
destroy the opportunities for fruitful 
industrial relations by quick and fan- 
ciful resorts to strikes and other forms 
of warfare must be given strong 
counsel. The determination of the 


majority to follow a wise course must 
not be hampered by short-sighted or 
evil advice. 

The final obligation of labor is 
that it win the support of the public. 
It must justify its new position by ad- 


vancing careful plans for economic 
reconstruction, by willingness to make 
normal concessions to other groups, 
and by an ability to cooperate fully 
without surrendering in the slightest 
its just pride in the vigorous and 
thoughtful advancement of its own 
legitimate interests. 

Labor will meet these obligations 
triumphantly. Its patriotism and 
wisdom in the past have been the 
greatest assets of our democratic in- 
stitutions. The entire nation is con- 
fident that this will always be the 
case, and that labor will retain its 
leading role in the great program for 
human betterment. 





TRADE-UNION CONFERENCES 


GLENN A. BOWERS 


place among the business asso- 

ciations of American industrial 
life. The labor organization is the 
counterpart of the employers’ asso- 
ciation. The trade union and the em- 
ployers’ association constitute the 
time-honored agencies for collective 
bargaining in a large number of in- 
dustries. Each has its record of 
which to be proud; each can look 
back upon its mistakes. Constructive 
leaders have brought credit to both 
employer and worker movements, 
while “black sheep” have given each 
an unenviable reputation in certain 
areas and industries. 

Meetings are the lifeblood of trade 
unions. Without them organization 
does not exist. The character of any 
organization can be judged by the kind 
of meetings held in it. If orderly and 
systematic, they are an evidence of 
good management. If disorganized 
and marked by loose talk on extrane- 
ous subjects, they usually indicate a 
haphazard state of affairs within the 
union, 

Little attention has been directed 
by any group within industry to the 
management of its meetings and con- 
ferences. Control over the discus- 
sion and development of decisions has 
been left either to chance or to the 
control of a dominant leader. This 
is probably more true within trade 
unions, because of the more limited 
opportunities for specialized educa- 
tion of its members, than it is within 
employer and management associa- 
tions. However, interest has awak- 


‘Tie trade union has taken its 


ened here, as elsewhere, in the idea 
that meetings can become more effec- 
tive if planned and carried through 
in a manner which develops and 
draws out the judgment of all in- 
terested participants. 

The intention of this article is to 
examine the problem of meetings in 
trade unions and to note a few of the 
many principles of conference man- 
agement which apply particularly to 
meetings of organized workers. 
There is nothing controversial in this 
analysis. Similar articles have ap- 
peared elsewhere dealing with the 
same subject matter in other indus- 
trial groups.* 


The Growth of Trade Unions 


Since the beginning of labor or- 
ganization in the United States in the 
years immediately before and after 
1800, the extent and character of the 
movement has undergone several 
drastic changes. “Out of the early 
period, in which the organizations 
were little more than mutual benefit 
associations, came the expansion of 
the 1830’s and the exercise of eco- 
nomic power. 

The recognition by the Courts in 


*“Company Conferences,” August 1932, and 
“Employee and Employer Conferences,” Septem- 
ber 1932, Industrial Relations, 844 Rush St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

“Trade Association Conferences,” February 
1933, and “Management Association Confer- 
ences,” March 1933, World Convention Dates, 
1350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The substance of these articles together with 
other material on Conferences in Business and 
Industry, representing the results of research 
under the auspices of The Inquiry, 129 East 52nd 
St., New York, will be published in due course in 
book form. 
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TRADE UNION CONFERENCES 


1842 (Commonwealth v. Hunt) of 
the right of workingmen to organize 
for the advancement of their own in- 
terests took trade unions out of the 
class of illegal conspiracies and paved 
the way for the national and inter- 
national organizations of the ’50s 
and later decades. The grouping of 
these new associations for common 
grounds on which to stand and for a 
definition of leadership settled into a 
conflict between the philosophies of 
the Knights of Labor and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. From the 
beginning of the Federation in the 
early ’80s, this struggle between “‘con- 
servative’ and “radical” doctrines, 
between political action and voluntar- 
ism, was as vital to the respective 
memberships as were the issues aris- 
ing between the unions and employers. 

After the Knights had been van- 
quished in the ’90s, American labor 
was free for the first time to present 
in effect a united front through the 
American Federation of Labor. 
This situation together with a series 
of economic events led to rapid 
growth of trade-union memberships 
from 1900 through 1920. The re- 
action of employers against war-time 
collective bargaining and the two cyc- 
lical depressions of the post-war dec- 
ade combined to make serious inroads 
on official membership records. The 
virility of the labor movement ap- 
pears, however, to be affected by the 
present extended crisis no more seri- 
ously than is that of other industrial 
institutions. 


Trade-Union Objectives 


The goals of trade unionists are 
not unlike those of other parties en- 
gaged in present-day economic life. 
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A rising standard of living and a rec- 
ognized status in the community are 
the broadest expression of them. In 
so far as these can be gained without 
sacrifice by other groups everyone is 
satisfied. But satisfaction is not so 
easily obtained, since living standards 
in actual practice are raised mainly 
through getting a larger proportion 
of available dollars by those whose 
standards are to be raised. It is of 
course possible that the level of life 
of lower income workers may be 
raised in times of prosperity while re- 
ceiving a small percentage of new 
wealth, but such a condition merely 
aggravates the wage issue. In the 
last analysis the relative standard of 
living of wage-earners compared with 
other groups can be raised only 
through receiving greater proportion- 
ate rewards for their services than 
formerly. Employers, in turn, are 
seeking to get as much as possible for 
the manufactured product, and so on 
around the circle. In this manner 
opposing interests develop, and in- 
crease in seriousness in proportion to 
the disparity between rewards to the 
groups involved in a business or in- 
dividual enterprise. 

Distress and discouragement comes 
with each succeeding depression, but 
modern history has repeatedly demon- 
strated that each set-back is a founda- 
tion for a new advance in living 
standards. Prophets of permanent 
disaster for American industry have 
always been wrong and there is no 
sound reason in the depression which 
began in 1929 to assume that it will 
be otherwise this time. 

Social status, likewise, is deter- 
mined by the relation which one per- 
son or group holds to others. Ambi- 
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tion for high position and personal 
or group recognition in dealing and 
meeting with others is rarely satisfied. 
When one level is reached, eyes are 
cast on the next. If some one stands 
in the way, he must step aside, other- 
wise it is his own responsibility if he 
gets hurt. So reads the code which 
has to date dominated industrial re- 
lationships since the discovery of 
America, to say nothing of other peo- 
ples and periods. 

It is depressing and fatalistic to 
look upon industry as governed solely 
by the law of the “tooth and the 
talon.” To do so ignores the march 
of civilization, with its slow but cer- 
tain emergence from institutions fos- 
tering political and economic bondage 
and with its elevation of the principles 
of democracy. In all industrial his- 
tory there has never been taken so 
great a step toward closing the gap of 
social status between employers and 
employees as has been witnessed in 
the fifteen years just passed. In part 
this has been due to the general social 
awakening growing out of the World 
War; in part to the demonstrated 
power of organized labor; the spectre 
of political revolution throwing its 
shadow, however faintly, across the 
Atlantic has had its influence; but one 
of the strongest forces to this end has 
been the changing structure of Ameri- 
can industry. 

The growth of corporate organi- 
zation with its separation of manage- 
ment from ownership has left man- 
agers and supervisors definitely in the 
ranks of employees, subject in large 
measure to the same uncertainties, and 
with the same general viewpoints as 
held by wage-earners. In this posi- 
tion, managers have increasingly sub- 
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stituted the rule of science for emo- 
tional antipathies and have been more 
willing to confer with representatives 
of organized workers. The fact that 
many to whom this statement applies 
have shown preference for the com- 
pany basis for employee organization 
does not invalidate its truth even as 
applied to trade unions. Nor does 
the frequent carry-over of owner- 
employer psychology into the man- 
ager-employer actions disprove the 
basic trend. 

The substance of twentieth century 
developments in relationships between 
organized employers and organized 
workers is found in the increase of 
cooperative enterprises in the midst 
of collective bargaining. The spirit 
of mutuality has in numerous in- 
stances replaced that of bitter and 
unremitting antagonism. In a very 
dramatic and large way this change in 
atmosphere may be noted in the con- 
trast between the recent dignified dis- 
cussions in Chicago of railway wage 
rates and the warfare with its blood- 
shed which prevailed in the same city 
and industry forty-odd years ago. 

Briefly, the relationships between 
labor and employer organizations 
are no longer all competitive for 
separate advantages; they are also 
cooperative for mutual gain. The 
destruction and waste of industrial 
strife is being outlawed by public 
opinion as surely as is war between 
nations. The conference table is be- 
ing substituted. If this trend of 
thought is to endure, there will be 
greater need for leaders who can talk 
their way logically through contro- 
versies than for those who rely solely 
upon organized power and physical 
force. This may not mean that armies 
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or strikes can be dispensed with en- 
tirely. They will probably long stand 
as warnings of bloodshed and violence 
should the practice of conference 
break down. Perhaps the greatest 
contribution to rapid extension of con- 
structive union-management coopera- 
tion would be more labor leaders who 
are competent to lead such undertak- 
ings. 


The Problems of Conference in 


Trade Unions 


The immediate objectives of trade 
unions may come and go, but their 
basic character, involving both con- 
flict and cooperation, remains un- 
changed. There can be little doubt 
as to the direction of the trend. 
Within organized labor circles there 
has been greater harmonizing of sub- 
ordinate group interests, fewer unions 


with overlapping jurisdictions, and 
less frequent splits in organization. 
In dealings with employers, union 
officials have encountered increasingly 
a willingness to discuss situations and 
to recognize the right of workers to 


organize. The outcome of these 
tendencies is more conferences, more 
committees, more negotiations. 
Trade-unionism is a product of 
modern industrialism. It is the in- 
strument of worker groups for the 
protection and advancement of their 
interests. Group action is its major 
characteristic. Organization comes 
into being and functions through 
meetings. Thus the conference, 
within worker groups and in relations 
with employers, is the channel through 
which demands are formulated, agree- 
ments reached, and cooperative pro- 
grams carried on. Any improve- 
ments in these contacts is a step to- 
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ward the solution of the problems 
under consideration. 

The enormous expenditure of time 
in profitless discussion between union 
and employer committees, bickering 
and sparring over points in contro- 
versy, emphasizes the problem of 
bringing such meetings under control. 
Other types of meetings have their 
own peculiar difficulties. In local 
membership meetings the discussion 
may be extended on matters of little 
consequence and limited on those of 
importance. In the shop committee 
or craft group a domineering chair- 
man may ignore ideas which differ 
from his own. Since the success or 
failure of the program is often de- 
pendent upon the action taken or not 
taken at these meetings, wise decisions 
are matters of vital importance. 

The chief obstacles in the path of 
productive meetings are weaknesses 
of human nature. If, while in con- 
ference, we could “‘see ourselves as 
others see us,” would we do the 
things we do? Desire to show off, 
eagerness to get our names on the 
record, “speech-making” without say- 
ing anything, rude interruptions of 
others, inattentiveness, disrespect for 
the chairman, tardiness, side remarks 
not heard by all—these and many 
other traits, equally obnoxious, com- 
bine to make many an important 
conference a mere ‘“madhouse.” 
Through conscious effort on the part 
of delegates and committee members 
and particularly on the part of chair- 
men and officers, these superficial in- 
terferences can be brought largely 
under control. 

Before any discussion group can 
give full attention to the solution of 
its problems someone, and prefer- 
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ably the group as a whole, must first 
consider its method of arriving at 
decisions. Few committeemen re- 
alize where their conclusions come 
from. If so, many would be ashamed 
to admit that they are mere figure- 
heads and tools of a boss within their 
ranks. It is probably as true in trade 
unions as in other business organiza- 
tions that a keen “‘inside” observer, 
with a clear picture in his mind of the 
chairmen and their peculiarities, can 
predict the outcome of “nine out of 
ten’”’ trade-union meetings. Where 
this situation exists, the official does 
most of the thinking and is always 
one or more steps ahead of his group. 
The decisions may be the best possible 
ones for the union but it is a sham 
to pretend in such case that the com- 
mittee or board makes them. If the 
official is truly wiser than the com- 
bined group of which he is chairman, 
good will result for the organization 
notwithstanding the method of arriv- 
ing at decisions. If the officer’s judg- 
ment is poor, the usual but wasteful 
procedure is to get a new leader. 
How much better it is when the 
committee organizes and operates in 
such a way that all of the members 
may at least have the opportunity to 
contribute their individual bits of ex- 
perience and judgment, reserving un- 
til the end the responsibility of the 
chairman for picking up the “fum- 
bles” and adding his own ideas. 
Through this simple procedure, the 
group truly participates in the deci- 
sions and accepts responsibility for 
them. Indeed, the chairman may for- 
feit the glory of “knowing it all,” but 
he also avoids the hazard of being 
wrong and getting his official head 
cut off. Furthermore, that organiza- 
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tion is most solidly built which is 
founded upon the members’ full un- 
derstanding of its problems and 
policies. 


Types of Organized Labor Meetings 


Workers assemble for many pur- 
poses, as do employers and managers. 
In the broad sense all meetings of eco- 
nomic groups are similar in their 
major characteristics. They are a 
means for the consideration of prob- 
lems and the formulation of plans to 
meet them, for the development and 
training of leaders, and for the in- 
spiration and education of rank-and- 
file members. More specifically, trade- 
union meetings may be classified for 
present purposes under the headings: 
business; educational; and collective 
bargaining. 

Business Meetings: The range of 
business meetings is very wide, in- 
cluding sessions of local shop com- 
mittee, craft units, business agents, 
district and inter-craft memberships, 
benefit committees, organization 
meetings, allied councils, and state, 
national and intérnational conven- 
tions. These sessions may be held 
at regular and specified intervals or 
on call as the occasion demands. In 
any case, it is through these confer- 
ences that the business policies of the 
union are determined and the mem- 
bership expresses itself directly or in- 
directly. 

Educational Meetings: The re- 
sponsibility of labor organizations 
for membership training and develop- 
ment is widely recognized in educa- 
tional programs. Many of these in- 
volve group discussion while others 
are confined to apprentice instruction. 
More important perhaps than these 
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scheduled courses are the opportuni- 
ties open to officers, committeemen, 
and members to learn through experi- 
ence the art and technique of group 
activity. Every meeting is an occa- 
sion for observing the causes and re- 
sults of membership decisions. Some 
learn unconsciously while others sys- 
tematically study group psychology 
or subjects connected with their indus- 
try and field of work. 

It is a note of interest that the serv- 
ices of the Industrial Training Staff 
of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education and of the corresponding 
departments in the States are rarely 
utilized by organized labor. Thou- 
sands of supervisors, foremen and 
other employees take advantage of 
this government service every year. 
Prominent among the instructional 
courses given are those for the 
training of chairmen and discussion 
leaders. 

Collective Bargaining Meetings: 
The negotiation of agreements with 
employers, the settlement of disputes 
which arise under them, and the ad- 
ministration of employer-union proj- 
ects constitute the usual functions of 
joint conferences with employers. 
Arbitration proceedings may result 
from failure to adjust differences. 


Planned Discussions and Decisions 


Whatever the type of meeting, the 
essential condition for its success is 
planning and preparation on the part 
of the chairman and the officer who 
acts as secretary. Sound decisions do 
not grow out of emotional orations; 
nor do they come from the disorgan- 
ized prattle. Unless the limited time 
of the meeting is wisely directed to- 
ward its intended purposes, the demo- 
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cratic character of the organization 
breaks down and the actual decision 
is left to the officer or business agent. 

The first step in preparation for 
any meeting is obviously the determi- 
nation of its purposes. If this is the 
pooling of experience of members 
with some new condition or practice, 
plans must be made so that those in 
possession of the facts may be present 
and have adequate opportunity to 
present them. If the purpose is to 
inform members of the results of a 
conference with employers, care must 
be taken that points are outlined and 
discussion planned so that all angles 
of the situation may be fully under- 
stood. Again, if the object is to for- 
mulate a decision, the consequences 
of all possible courses must be an- 
ticipated. 

Labor officials there are who trust 
their individual judgments over that 
of the entire committee or member 
group. For such a single-minded 
leader the meeting is for one purpose 
alone—that of putting across his own 
ideas. To that end he may welcome 
the desultory talk of others as a means 
of killing time to avoid the crystaliza- 
tion of group judgment. 

Meetings open the way for discus- 
sion and the formation of group judg- 
ment. There is no level at which the 
views of those attending are not im- 
portant, if not directly in the making 
of decisions, then certainly in sup- 
porting the action otherwise deter- 
mined. 

One of the greatest obstacles in the 
up-grading of meetings in business 
and industry is the attitude of su- 
periority so often assumed by respon- 
sible officials. With this goes the con- 
viction that the rank-and-file members 
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“do not understand” and are gener- 
ally lacking in intelligence. Of all 
groups the wage-earner has had per- 
haps the greatest opportunity to ob- 
serve this unbecoming human trait in 
a certain type of employer, yet there 
is probably as high a proportion of 
autocratic dictators among labor lead- 
ers as among employers. 

Fortunately, however, the fallacy 
of this attitude is being recognized in 
both groups, and there are to be found 
in the modern trade union and trade 
association leaders who draw their 
strength from the combined judg- 
ments of their memberships. 


Individual and Group Leadership 


The measure of effectiveness of a 
committee, a convention, or of any 
democratic group may be taken by the 
quality of its deliberations. An or- 


derly assembly and presentation of 
facts, a logical analysis of all of the 
circumstances, and the systematic for- 
mulation of a program of action come 


only from two sources. The first of 
these is the dominant and often domi- 
neering control of an individual leader 
and his lieutenants; the second is con- 
trol by an intelligent majority. In 
emergencies the responsible official 
must assert his leadership, but the 
wise officer does not go far ahead of 
his cohorts on the executive board. 
The day of one-man leadership in 
industrial organizations has passed. 
The time is no more when a single in- 
dividual can pass judgment with im- 
punity amidst others who also exer- 
cise the divine right of thinking. 
Successful and enduring leadership in 
this century rests with the group and 
those who ignore its judgments gen- 
erally have short official lives. Cases 
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in trade-union circles can be cited 
where the chief officer exercises ‘‘mili- 
tary” authority over his membership. 
Possibly there are situations which 
demand such direction and the blind 
obedience which it involves. But or- 
ganized labor can be no exception in 
this regard if it is to fill places of 
higher responsibility. As in employer 
and trade associations, so in trade 
unions, the wisest executive action 
arises from a leader group rather than 
from anindividual. In turn this group 
leadership is secure only when it has 
the intelligent support and under- 
standing of the underlying member- 
ship. 


Some Principles of Conference 
Management 


Committee and conference man- 
agement cannot be reduced to rules 
and formule. Labor situations are 
too complex and variable for strict 
conformity to a predetermined yard- 
stick. To be successful in committee 
work one must adhere to a demo- 
cratic philosophy in action as well as 
in speech. Open-rmindedness in rec- 
ognizing ideas of one’s associates, 
however humble their positions; gen- 
erosity in giving credit to others; 
patience in listening to those whose 
minds and speech are undisciplined; 
logical habits of thought in separat- 
ing facts from emotional imagina- 
tions—these and personal qualities 
of the same order are far more im- 
portant than all of the conference 
rules which might be set down. 

These attributes for effective group 
work are not distributed evenly 
among all of us. Try as we will, it 
may be impossible to acquire those 
which are not entirely “natural” in 
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our make-up. Yet there are certain 
procedures which can be followed to 
offset the shortcomings with which 
one may be afflicted. By conscious at- 
tention to a few principles, effective 
habits for group discussions may be 
developed. Both leadership and fol- 
lowership may thereby be upgraded 
in whatever organization these pro- 
cedures are applied. 

A few underlying principles of par- 
ticular importance in meetings of or- 
ganized workers are listed below. 
Others are outlined elsewhere.* In 
the last analysis, however, each per- 
son must work out his own guiding 
rules, suited to his own personality 
and experience. The one essential 
condition to all self-improvement in 
this direction is persistent conscious 
attention and practice. 

Division of Responsibility: A clear 
distinction is to be made between the 
responsibilities of officers and those 
of committees and membership meet- 
ings. In general, the membership ap- 
proves policies which have been ten- 
tatively formulated by some group or 
leader and thus assumes final respon- 
sibility; it also elects officers to carry 
out those policies, and passes judg- 
ment on the manner in which this 
custody is administered. The execu- 
tive board is the authorized body 
which acts for the membership in the 
interim between general business con- 
ventions, usually subject to later re- 
view of its major acts. Each officer 
has his designated set of duties. Each 
committee has its special field of in- 
terest and responsibility. 

Committees are usually responsible 


*“Better Conference Results: How to Secure 
Them,” World Convention Dates, New York, 
October, 1932. 
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to the executive board acting for the 
membership. They ought not to be 
the agents of individual officers. 
Committees can discuss, analyze and 
recommend action, but are not prop- 
erly to be charged with executive de- 
cision. The committee’s “decision” 
is usually in the form of a recommen- 
dation. Responsibility for executive 
decision belongs to individual officers 
who have been delegated by the mem- 
bership to carry it and ought not to 
be shifted to the elusive shoulders of 
a committee. Furthermore, the judg- 
ment of a committee on major mat- 
ters should be passed upon by the 
executive board, which in turn in- 
structs or authorizes action by the 
organization officers or agents. 

The occasion for committees and 
group meetings therefore arises when 
(1) the judgment of qualified or rep- 
resentative persons is needed in the 
consideration of some problem; (2) 
when information is to be given out 
or assembled; (3) when special train- 
ing or membership development is 
desirable. In each case, however, re- 
sponsibilities and functions vary and it 
is a wise official or chairman who sees 
to it that they are specifically formu- 
lated for his group or committee. 

Objectives of a Conference: Any 
gathering in which ideas or informa- 
tion are exchanged or judgments are 
formulated is a conference. Since no 
meeting can arrive at a point without 
having a purpose, the first question to 
have settled is: ‘““What are we here 
for?” 

Meeting objectives may be primary 
or secondary; they may be general or 
specific. The general objectives may 
be implied under a set of responsi- 
bilities which belong to the group, 
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whether it be an executive board, a 
wage committee, a training section, or 
a convention. Specific objectives, 
however, need to be determined for 
each meeting. The session may get 
immediately to work when the char- 
acter and order of importance of its 
objectives are determined. 
Membership of the Meeting: 
Every meeting is limited in its attend- 
ance in some way. Interest in the 
scheduled subject is the selective fac- 
tor when there are no more definite 
qualifications. The vast majority of 
union meetings, other than those of 
the general membership, consist of 
committees and boards with desig- 
nated memberships. What are the 
required qualifications? Do the mem- 
bers represent a craft or a certain 
faction ; are they appointed or elected; 
have they special abilities or experi- 
ence which fit them especially for 


work with the particular committee 
or group? 

Such questions as these can usually 
be answered for each meeting regard- 
ing the make-up of the deliberative 


body. The importance of proper 
answers to them is at once apparent. 
The “principle of membership” is, 
therefore, that qualifications of com- 
mittee members cannot be left to 
chance—they must be thoughtfully 
formulated in each case. 

Preparation for Meetings: The 
orderly conduct of discussion pro- 
ceeds only from careful planning and 
preparation. It almost never results 
from accident. 
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Two steps in planning of a general 
nature are the determination of pur- 
poses and the selection of members, 
as already noted. To make these 
effective, specific plans must be laid 
for each series of meetings and for 
every session. How will the sub- 
jects be introduced? What data 
need to be gathered in advance? Will 
expert judgment be needed? How 
are all points of view to be repre- 
sented? What is the series of steps 
which must be taken before final de- 
cision can be reached? 

Duties of Chairmen and Officers: 
The prime responsibility of the trade- 
union official is to serve his member- 
ship; in like manner the foremost duty 
of a chairman is to aid his group in 
the pursuit of its purposes. This he 
may do by so guiding the discussion 
that each member will contribute the 
best of his experience and thought to 
the solution of the problems at hand. 

The task of the chairman is to con- 
trol discussion, not conclusions; to 
keep open the channel for new ideas, 
not dam it up with his own views. 
Planning, preparation, and skillful 
conduct of discussion are his tools. 

Any experienced union member can 
call to mind innumerable instances 
where the foregoing statements will 
not apply or where important modi- 
fications must be made. Proper as 
these exceptions may be, there is no 
denying the trends toward broader 
participation and understanding on 
the part of trade-union memberships 
and toward more impersonal and 
democratic leadership. 





EYESTRAIN: WHAT IT IS AND 
HOW TO AVOID IT 


MARGARET SCHAEFER 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 


LMOST every person has ex- 
perienced the discomfort of 
eyestrain at one time or an- 

other, even though it may not have 
been recognized as such; for exam- 
ple, there is the baby who has been 
so placed in the carriage that the 
glare of the sun beats into his eyes; 
the cross-eyed child whose parents do 
nothing toward having the defect cor- 
rected; or the elderly person who 
tries to read fine print without the 
help of eyeglasses when they are 
needed. 

Scientists and laymen agree that 
the eye is not only the most complex 
organism in the human body, but 
probably the most valuable and cer- 
tainly one that most readily accom- 
modates itself to diverse conditions. 
Because eyes are so accommodating; 
because they automatically adjust and 
readjust themselves thousands of 
times a day without any conscious ef- 
fort on our part; and because they 
may be long overworked before giv- 
ing any sign of being tired, they are 
also the most frequently abused or- 
gan of the body. 

The question is often asked, ““What 
is eyestrain?” Eyestrain (or eye 
fatigue, as it is sometimes called by 
doctors) means, to put it briefly, 
weariness or strained condition of 
the eyes—as the result of wrong use; 
uncorrected defects of vision; im- 
proper lighting conditions; and nu- 
merous other causes. 

In the case of the cross-eyed child, 
there are still many parents who, not 


knowing that this difficulty can be 
corrected—often without operation 
—permit this handicap to continue, 
hoping that the child will outgrow it. 
Dr. Luther C. Peter, of Philadelphia, 
international authority on cross-eyes, 
says: 


“Parents may be assured that all 
cases of cross-eyes can be corrected, 
but it requires their heartiest cooper- 
ation and 2 willingness to put aside 
their prejudice and their lay ideas. 
As the treatment of the case is a pure- 
ly technical matter which calls for the 
highest degree of medical skill, the 
treatment should be prescribed and 
outlined by a 4 spenn who is spe- 
cially trained in the treatment of the 
eyes. The family doctor should first 
be consulted and he, in turn, can guide 
the patient into the proper medical 
channels. 

“To correct cross-eyes, treatment 
should begin before the sixth year, 
and preferably before the third year. 
The great factor in the cure is the 
early institution of treatment.” 


Another aspect of eyestrain is that 
which concerns the school child who 
is often considered backward but who 
in reality has so little sight that he 
can not use ordinary school equip- 
ment to advantage. At present, there 
are in the United States 421 sight- 
saving classes in which every possible 
effort is made to assist partially-see- 
ing children through the use of large 
type books, adjustable seats and 
desks which raise to an angle, and 
special lighting equipment. 
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One common symptom of eye- 
strain, by the way, is headache. Dr. 
George E. de Schweinitz, of Phila- 
delphia, has said: 


“Headache is a conspicuous symp- 
tom of eyestrain. The pain may be 
in any part of the head, and although 
the use of the eyes causes the pain, 
the eyes themselves may be free from 
discomfort. It is important to em- 
phasize this because the remark is 
often heard, ‘I’m subject to nasty 
headaches, but they can’t be from my 
eyes because my eyes never pain me 
and I can see perfectly.’ But good 
vision and painless eyes do not neces- 
sarily exclude the organs of sight as 
a cause of mischief.” 


He continues: 


“The use of optically defective 
eyes at close range is not alone re- 
sponsible for ocular headaches. They 
may arise in many other circum- 
stances, traveling in trains, associated 
with nausea, so-called train sickness, 
going to the theater and overzealous 
attention to the shopping districts. 
Moreover, other conditions contrib- 
ute to the development of the head 
pain in these circumstances, such as, 
for instance, poor ventilation. 

“Printed pages of themselves are 
not ‘bad for the eyes’; but if the 
printing is imperfect, the quality of 
the paper poor, and the illumination 
unsatisfactory, even if the eyes are 
normal, or if optical defects are im- 
perfectly corrected, harm and dis- 
comfort result.” 


Moreover, Dr. de Schweinitz says: 


“Eyestrain is interpreted not only 
by headaches, but also by many other 
manifestations which are sometimes 


called the ‘eyestrain reflexes.’ Some 
of the most usual of these are tilt- 
ing of a shoulder, eccentric poses of 
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the head, pain in portions of the body 
far removed from the head and eyes, 
as in the back, the chest, and at the 
base of the spine, drowsiness, as well 
as insomnia, many nervous symptoms, 
such as twitching of the facial mus- 
cles and other muscles, night terrors, 
general nervousness, nervous exhaus- 
tion, and various types of indigestion 
and intestinal disturbances. These 
conditions are manifold, especially 
among children, although by no 
means confined to them; they some- 
times disappear if refractive errors 
and muscle imbalance are corrected. 
Of course, all of these conditions may 
have other origins; but in searching 
for the causes, examination of the 
eyes is most important.” 


One of the leading causes of eye- 
strain is improper lighting. Few, if 
any, people have become blind as the 
result of poor lighting, but unques- 
tionably the sight of hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren has been impaired by long con- 
tinued eyestrain resulting from it. 

What is good light? Any light— 
whether natural or artificial—is good 
light, if there is enough of it, if it 
is steady and if it is properly shaded 
and diffused. No light is good if it 
flickers, if it is too weak, if it is un- 
shaded, or if it causes glare. 

Gloom ‘and glare, as poor lighting 
conditions are familiarly referred to 
by illuminating engineers—are us- 
ually overcome at little expense. To 
avoid gloom increase the amount of 
light or distribute it about the room 
more appropriately so that there will 
be no dark places where the eyes are 
to be used for reading or other close 
work. To avoid glare shade all gas 
and electric light so that the filament 
or flame of the light can not be seen. 





EYESTRAIN: WHAT IT IS AND HOW TO AVOID IT 


Whenever possible read or work with 
the light falling over your shoulder 
from the rear; by all means avoid 
looking directly into an uncovered 
electric or gas light. 

Much of the light by which we see, 
incidentally, does not come directly 
from the lamp; it is reflected from 
ceilings, walls and other surfaces of 
the room. The better reflectors these 
surfaces are, the better will be the 
illumination. In the selection of wall 
colors and materials, therefore, 
thought should be given to their light 
reflecting qualities. In the kitchen, 
where good general illumination is 
needed, white or very light colored 
walls and ceilings are desirable. 

The problem of lighting the living 
room is far different from that of the 
kitchen. Here a high degree of illu- 
mination is not needed for the entire 
room. In fact, except at chairs and 
sofas where people are accustomed 
to read, sew or play, a low level of 
illumination is desirable to rest the 
eyes. The contrast between the por- 
tions of the room lighted by portable 
lamps and the rest of the room 
should, however, not be so great as 
to cause heavy shadows. 

Many people have asked whether 
any undue eyestrain is imposed by 
looking at moving pictures. Dr. 
Park Lewis, of Buffalo, N. Y., says 
that: 


“Under normal physiological con- 
ditions, moving pictures do not cause 
serious eye fatigue. Since viewing 
moving pictures is distant vision, it 
does not demand so great an ocular 
effort as near vision—such as reading 
for a corresponding length of time. 
When eyestrain is caused by moving 
pictures it is due to one or another 
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preventable condition, such as too 

prolonged fixing of the attention on a 

single point, or defective visual func- 

tion, to a bad position of the ob- 
server in relation to the screen, to 
poor films, improper manipulation of 
the apparatus, to faulty projection or 
to improper illumination. With 
these reservations there is no more 
harm to the eyes in viewing the mov- 
ing pictures with modern improved 
methods than there is in any other 
normal use of the eyes.” 

Some simple things to remember in 
preventing eyestrain are these: 

1. That cross-eyes in children can be 
corrected if treatment is begun 
early enough. 

2. That sight-saving classes provide a 
normal education for partially- 
seeing children with a minimum 
of eyestrain. 

3. That about the age of forty most 
persons find it difficult to see 
print clearly, and a visit should 
be made to the eye physician for 
examination. 

4. That whenever possible, the shad- 
ed light should fall on what you 
are reading (or on your work) 
from above and behind you or 
from one side. 

5. That the eyes should be rested 
frequently while doing close 
eye work. 

6. And—particularly that sight is the 
most valuable of all our senses, 
and that once it is lost it can 
never be regained at any price. 


In factories and workshops, many 
accidents are caused by poor eyesight 
as well as by poor lighting. Many 
workers in industry—having more or 
less adjusted themselves to their work 
do not realize that their sight is 
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defective. In working around ma- 
chinery poor sight is an ever present 
danger as the inability to gauge dis- 
tances properly may bring a man in 
contact with moving belts, fly wheels 
and the like. 

Insufficient light on stairs or in 
passages has caused many injuries and 
deaths. Glaring and badly distrib- 
uted light in factories also causes 


fatigue which in itself is often a cause 
of accidents. The New York State 
Labor Department has issued a code 
for the proper lighting of factories 
and mercantile establishments. In- 
formation upon this or any question 
of safety or industrial hygiene may 
be had by addressing the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene, 80 Centre Street, 
New York City. 


OLD LEAVES IN A GARDEN 


Dark rains will come, and ringing cold and snow 

To make them heavy. Who will ever know 

They rode the sunlight of the upper air 

And balanced on the breeze? And who will care, 
Seeing them here, so damp, depressed and still, 

That torches burned no brighter on the hill 

Than these which ran like flames through windy trees? 
Small pools of water stiffen now and freeze 


Above their soggy veins. 


If nothing dies, 
The vivid color that was theirs may rise 
Again in marigolds. But who can know 
The secret current or its ebb and flow? 
Identity is false. There are no leaves 
Or flowers anywhere, and he who grieves 
At death must laugh with God, once he is free 
Of blindness, being brave enough to see 
How life roars on, discarding what is old 
To make a planet or a marigold. 


MarTHA BANNING THOMAS 
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DOMESTIC LABOR VS. FACTORY WORK 


A Domestic WoRKER 


HE domestic workers have 

read and are reading every day 

about shorter hours for the fac- 
tory and shop workers, as well as 
those who work in stores and offices; 
but not one word has been said about 
the domestic workers who work from 
12 to 14 hours daily, and even longer, 
and continue such labor seven days 
a week with but an occasional after- 
noon off duty. 

Furthermore, extra work due to 
frequent callers and dinner guests is 
a regular occurrence, so that all in 
all the average domestic servant is 
practically continually on duty during 
the day; and besides these long hours, 
the average domestic worker is 
looked upon as a servant, no matter 
how intelligent he or she may be; and 
is expected to serve with humility and 
respect that is required of no other 
workers. 

And this respect and servility is 
demanded regardless of the intelli- 
gence of the individual, and regard- 
less of whether or not the employers 
are entitled to the respect that they 
demand and expect. 

All this has marked tendency to 
lessen a person’s respect and initia- 
tive, for he or she is supposed to 
merely carry out the master’s or the 
madam’s instructions and orders re- 
gardless. 

Since domestic work and service 
are equally as important as shop and 
factory work, and siuce there is prac- 
tically an equal number of domestic 
workers as in other fields of en- 
deavor, the domestic workers are 
most assuredly entitled to as much 


consideration as regards to working 
hours, conditions and wages as are 
others. 

Therefore, there seems absolutely 
no reason or excuse for including 
them in the shorter hours week pro- 
gram. of the Government. 

Actually it requires as much intelli- 
gence and diversified labor to handle 
the work of the house and family as 
in any shop, factory or store; more 
so in these days of sophistication and 
research, for the efficient cook and 
houseworker of the day should not 
only understand how to cook and 
bake; but to do so in such a manner 
as to preserve all the vitamins and 
mineral salts in so far as possible, 
and properly balance the menus, that 
the health of all concerned may be 
the better maintained. 

The average factory worker mere- 
ly handles one machine, the office 
worker one set of books or filing cabi- 
net, the store worker behind the coun- 
ter has to show even less intelligence 
except courtesy and consideration to 
the customers; whereas the average 
houseworker of efficiency has to be 
not only a capable cook, but an effi- 
cient waitress, chambermaid, and in 
many instances a capable laundress 
and houseworker as well. 

While housework is not considered 
as skilled labor, yet in these days of 
enlightenment a cook most certainly 
has to be or should be a capable die- 
titian in order to understand the 
better how to handle, cook and serve 
the meals to maintain the health of 
the family, individually and collec- 
tively; for in the final analysis every 
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individual is the sum total of what 
he eats and drinks. 

Furthermore, there are plenty of 
domestic science schools where the 
art of cookery is taught, as well as 
many elementary schools where some 
branch of household work and science 
is considered and taught adequately. 

Household work, in short, has of 
late developed into a sort of slavery 
in the amount of work required, the 
diversity of same, and the long hours 
and small wages. 

And all such domestic workers of 
course include the cooks, gardeners, 
chauffeurs, handymen and all who are 
in domestic service of whatever ca- 
pacity. 

There are many individuals both 
Americans and foreign born who 
would be glad to enter other service, 
who have the necessary intelligence 
and initiative to better themselves if 
they had a chance, but due to the long 
hours of employment required in such 
domestic service have not the oppor- 
tunity; and due to the poor salary 
now paid have not the means to do 
so. 
Thus attending night schools of 
any kind for this class of help to 
better themselves is an impossibility 
as conditions exist at present. 

The chauffeur who drives the fam- 
ily in a high-powered automobile has 
as much responsibility as any railroad 
engineer, and has to be on the job 
at all hours of the day and night as 
may be wanted, with one day off per- 
haps once a month. 
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Thus and as previously stated, the 
domestic household workers are en- 
titled to parity of working hours with 
that of the office, factory or shop 
workers, and there will be a miscar- 
riage and inconsideration of justice 
and equality among the workers if 
these domestic servants so-called are 
not included in the governmental 
program for shorter hours and bet- 
ter pay for the laboring classes as a 
whole. 

Shortening the hours of the domes- 
tic workers will automatically make 
work for others, and incidentally les- 
sen unemployment, and is a feature 
of the recovery program that should 
not be overlooked; especially in view 
of the vast number of such domestic 
laborers. 

Plan for the betterment of domes- 
tic help: 


Maximum hours per day—nine. 
Maximum days per week—six. 


Minimum Wage: 


Waitress and chambermaid . . $12.00 
Cook and general workers . .$15.00 
Nursemaids 

Butler 


Chauffeurs and handyman . .$20.00 


Give the domestic worker shorter 
hours and living wage, offering them 
the opportunity to enjoy home life 
and prove their ability as a tax-pay- 
ing citizen. 

I feel sure that I am voicing the 
sentiment of the domestic workers. 
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Atvin Epwarp Moore 
Chapter V 
Ideals versus Common Sense 


HUS they began a long and 
heartbreaking search for work, 
the humble goal of their dreams. 
The scientist would have deemed 
their struggle futile, except for his 
reasoning that civilized man under 
such conditions must keep hopefully 
trying with a will to succeed in order 
to keep his sanity. Day after day he 
and Bob waited with the alternately 
hoping and despairing crowd, and day 
after day they were met by the same 
refusal: “No, work today.” 
Occasionally it is true a man was 
put to work, but almost always he 
was the friend of one of the bosses 


or one of the employed roughnecks. 
On very rare occasions, however, one 
would be selected from the waiting 
crowd, one who looked most ignorant 


and most willing to slave. Mr. 
Knight, who was becoming more 
gaunt than ever, saw this preference 
of the bosses, so he never had on his 
glasses when applying to them and he 
wore his cheapest and most ragged 
clothes and spoke humbly in the man- 
ner of the economic slave, but always 
their eyes swept past his face. From 
his countenance he could not erase the 
stamp of the classroom and the lab- 
oratory. He well knew that he did 
not belong in this particular tread- 
mill, as did the bosses somehow, but 
he continued to hope and to try to 


keep up the courage of himself and 
Bob. 


*Continued from September AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 


His mathematical mind figured out 
the probability of one of the two get- 
ting a job during the next month to be 
about one to a thousand. It was as 
though they had a ticket in a gigantic 
lottery. But still they waited, hoping, 
hoping, while new arrivals came also 
still retaining some thread of hope, 
and others left in rattle-trap cars to 
continue the heart-breaking quest 
dlsewhere. 

The crowds about the various lo- 
cations became more and more nasty- 
tempered. Mr. Knight heard much 
talk of : “Russia has no unemployed” ; 
“Wall Street ought to be tarred and 
feathered” ; ‘Damned millionnaires” ; 
“starving babies”; “revolution.” The 
communists came, and more and more 
listened to their counsel of violence, 
given from soap boxes and car fen- 
ders. Revolt was in the air, but the 
majority of the hundreds of stranded 
Americans still stood essentially loyal 
to the political ideals of a nation that 
for the seventy years since its last 
civil war had relied always on ballots 
instead of bullets for changes in its 
system. Vaguely, they realized that 
something was wrong with their sys- 
tem; blindly they hoped that it would 
be corrected.  Instinctively, they 
blamed President Hoover, because 
they felt that he had not used his 
power to aid them, the common men, 
in their predicament. Many had 
fought in the World War, answering 
the government’s call with their flesh 
and blood, in property’s hour of need; 
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now in their own hour of need they 
felt that the government had failed 
them because it had not drafted 
property to save their flesh and blood. 
A few of the thinking ones in their 
minds excused Hoover’s seemingly 
cruel rejection of their pleas as the 
act of a man who but truly and 
honestly represented the cruel system 
that made him. But the vast majority 
condemned him, giving no thought to 
the system. 

One morning the father of the nine 
children in the next camp rose and 
began packing his truck with his fam- 
ily’s few effects. He took the springs 
that Mr. Knight and Bob so recently 
had acquired, as well as those of the 
mechanic and the preacher’s son. 
Then, when he was all through, he 
squatted down before the fire, where 
Bob was cooking a few of their beans. 

“T got to do some’n’ now, boys,” he 
drawled to Mr. Knight and Bob, “My 
chil’en is hongry—and I be doggoned 
if it ain’t hell now, boys, to see yore 
babies starvin’ thet-a-way.” 

“What are you going to do?” in- 
quired Mr. Knight, with both bitter- 
ness and compassion in his voice. 

“Wal now, I got a brother Sam, 
over in Arkansas, thet’s got a little 
farm. It ain’t much—mostly rocks 
and clay on a mount’n—ard my other 
brother he wrote me that Sam was 
havin’ trouble a-payin’ his taxes. But 
anyhow, if Sam’s farm ain’t sold, I’m 
gonna go live with him on it—me and 
th’ ol’ woman and th’ chil’en. I kinda 
hate to do it, you know boys, spe- 
cially as Sam and me had a spat after 
Paw died—but I got to do it before 
I starve—me and my whole doggoned 
family. I wanted to educate my 
chil’en, but I see I gotta work ’em, or 
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let ’em starve. Ain’t thet whut you'd 
do now?” 

“Sure,” said Bob. 
dren to work.” 

Mr. Knight sighed heavily. “I see 
your point of view,” he said slowly. 
“Ordinarily I’d say die before com- 
promising your ideals. And I hate 
child labor. But in your case I sup- 
pose the only thing you can do is swal- 
low your pride and ask aid from your 
brother and put your children to work 
in his fields.” 

“Wal, I reck’n I ain’t the only man 
thet’s havin’ to do it,’”’ said the man, 
shifting his hat back over his brow. 
“I reck’n as how they’s plenty of 
’em.”” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Knight. “I sup- 
pose there is no use for ideals unless 
the race can survive.”” Which was a 
statement of unusual common sense 
from the Knight of Euclid’s Square 
Table. 

When the mechanic and the fat 
preacher’s son came home and found 
their spring gone they were discon- 
solate, 

“Now ain’t that hell?” lamented 
the preacher’s son. “The only thing 
that held me in Sandy Mesa was that 
spring. My only and most valued 
possession, and the Lawd done taken 
it away from me. All right Slim, 
you've been wanting me to go. I’m 
ready now.” 

Slim grinned. ‘You lazy son-of-a- 
dog!” he said. “I’d a-stole that spring 
if I’d knowed that was what was hold- 
in’ you back. Come on, let’s pack up 
our boudoir furniture and get going. 
That woman of mine in El Paso is 
waitin’ for me.” 

“How about her pal, boy? You 
know the hot one she writes about. 


“Put the chil- 
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Maria, the little Mexican. Does 
Maria love fat men? Hot baby! 
Tell me boy—is there any chance for 
me?” 

“Chance? Sure. She loves fat 
men like she loves chile.” 

“Then it’s me for El Paso and Old 
Mexico. What you say we go away 
on down in Old Mexico, boy, huh; 
We won’t starve there any quicker 
. thanhere. What you say we go down 
there and eat chile and lie in the sun?” 

“Sure thing!” said Slim delight- 
edly. “I'll stick with you till hell 
freezes over. But one thing I know. 
I sure ain’t gonna let you have no 
more springs.” 

The preacher’s son began to gather 
their few possessions. “Gonna packa 
da grip,” he sang, “and take-a da 
trip—back to Sunny Italy!” 

Suddenly he broke off singing. 


“What are we going to do for gas?” 
he demanded. 
“Don’t you worry none about gas,” 


said Slim. “We'll get gas!” 

Soon they were gone, banging away 
in a cloud of dust in their rattle-trap 
Ford, courageously, blithesomely set- 
ting out for a new land with less than 
a dollar in their pockets. 

“I wish we was going with ’em,” 
said Bob, wistfully. 

“So do I,” Mr. Knight surprised 
him by saying. “I wish I had that 
light-hearted capacity for adventure. 
The world is always rosy to an adven- 
turer, until he is dead or old—too 
soon. But to builders, who would 
change the face of nature, it becomes 
pretty dull at times. And yet—and 
yet,” he ended, softly, “‘we builders 
are necessary that future adventurers 
may live pleasurably, without the 
necessity of premature age or death.” 
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It wasn’t long before another car 
drove in to take the camping space 
left by the father and mother and 
the nine children. There were two 
men, both of whom Mr. Knight in- 
stantly liked. Inthe months that were 
to follow he was to come to know them 
well. 

One was a big, bluff man of the out- 
of-doors, affectionately known as Cur- 
rie to his face and Old Currie to his 
back. He was a strange character, 
an ex-prospector who had made and 
lost several small fortunes and be- 
come very cynical in the process. His 
smile was twisted as though he 
secretly laughed at the serious front 
of the world and even at his own 
pose in it. Old Currie was an H. L. 
Mencken type of radical from the 
mining camps of the West. But for 
all his distrust of human nature there 
was something very human, very com- 
radely, in his make-up. 

His companion was no less a char- 
acter. His name was Timothy Mc- 
Featers, and he was known, of course, 
as Tim. A short but solid little man 
of Irish characteristics, his explosive 
force made every man either his 
friend or his enemy. His hair had 
been shot off his head during the 
World War, so that his pate now re- 
sembled the big end of an egg. He 
also carried other souvenirs of that 
“war to end war,” including silver 
wires holding together various parts 
of his anatomy, a stomach that 
worked when it wanted to, and a Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. ll in all, 
Old Currie and Tim were a pair of 
highly individual sea shells to be 
washed up on the shores of life in 
Mr. Knight’s and Bob’s neighbor- 
hood. 
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“We're lookin’ for work,” said Old 
Currie, with his twisted smile, ‘but 
we don’t expect to locate it.” 

“You sound like Schopenhauer,” 
said Mr. Knight. 

““Who’s Schopenhauer ?” 

“A German.” 

“The Germans are damned good 
people,” put in Tim, speaking out of 
the corner of his mouth in the hard- 
boiled manner of a top sergeant. “I 
fought ’em once, and damned if they 
didn’t treat me better in Germany 
than they did in France.” 

That evening Tim and Currie 
cooked their meal of sour-dough 
bread and Irish stew over the same 
fire that prepared the Knights’ beans. 
Old Currie, after a lifetime of prac- 
tice was an expert at using the Dutch 
oven. 

Tim cast his eye on the pot of beans. 
“Beans! They smell good as hell. 
But is that all you got partner?” 

Upon being assured that they had 
nothing else but beans and few even 
of those left, Tim insisted in his warm- 
hearted way that the Knights eat with 
him and Currie. “And I'll eat some 
of them beans,”’ he added. 

“Eat ’em all,” said Bob, morosely. 
“T wish I’d never see another bean.” 

“Beans!” said Old Currie, with his 
twisted smile. “They make the world 
go round. If it wasn’t for the poor 
man’s beans there’d be a revolution 
tomorrow.” 

“T hear Alfalfa Bill Murray is bas- 
ing his candidacy for the Presidency 
on a slogan of ‘Bread, butter, bacon 
and beans’,” said Mr. Knight. 

“He ain’t got a chance,” said Old 
Currie. 

“Why ald 

“The big bankers don’t like him. 
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They don’t want a man that’s really 
for the common man—what they 
want is somebody that'll get up and 
shout for the poor man and then pro- 
ceed to make him poorer.” 

“Whom do you favor for this next 
presidency ?”” 

“Norman Thomas—because he 
ain’t got a chance.” 

“Who do you think has a chance?” 

“The Democrats can’t help win- 
ning, if they put up a man instead of 
a mule.” 

And so Old Currie and Tim joined 
the starving hundreds of Sandy Mesa. 
As the weeks dragged past, they in- 
sisted on sharing their last supplies 
and money with the two Knights and 
a strong friendship sprang up between 
the four oddly assorted men. 

When Mr. Knight expostulated 
against taking their poor aid, Tim ex- 
ploded, offering to whip both the cou- 
sins with his bare fists if they didn’t 
eat. Bob was only too willing to eat 
his share, so Mr. Knight abandoned 
his pride, 

“This is all very nice of you,” he 
said, “and I'll pay you back when I 
get my check.” 

“I wish you’d quit talking about 
that check,” said Bob. 

“Eat partners!” said Tim in his 
hearty way. ‘When this goes, we'll 
get more. We won’t starve—not a 
damned one of us.” 

But at last the combined larder was 
empty, and Mr. Knight faced the 
problem of preventing his three com- 
panions from stealing from the near- 
by farmers, as many of the other un- 
employed had been doing for some 
time. 

It was summer now and the cow- 
peas between the rows of corn were 
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ripening. Mr. Knight persuaded the 
others to go with him to offer to pick 
peas for the farmers on shares. 

The first farmer with whom they 
talked lived not far from town. In 
his corn fields engines were working 
with a constant rhythm as though 
they would go on forever, rhythmi- 
cally pumping the black oil—a con- 
stant stream of gold from the bowels 
of the earth. 

But still the farmer valued his corn 
and peas. He was a little man, a 
German immigrant, who had care- 
fully stored every ear of corn that he 
had ever grown. He would let noth- 
ing rot in the fields—not he. Life 
both in Germany and in America, had 
been too hard to him—a merciless af- 
fair where only the man who grew 
most, grabbed most and held most 
survived. The flow of black gold in 


his yard had not changed an iota the 
miserliness born of a lifetime of lone 
struggle against nature and man. 


“No, sir,” he said flatly. “Dot 
corn and peas are for myself and my 
own family. Vot am I going to do 
for corn and peas, if I give them to 
everybody vot asks. Der is altoged- 
der too much bumming in dis place I 
tink. Dot’s all I got to say.” 

“But what about your money from 
the oil wells?’ asked Mr. Knight. 
“Surely you wouldn’t miss a few ears 
of corn or a bushel of peas, especially 
if we earned them by picking twice as 
much.” 

“Dot oil? She come, she go. I 
don’t know ven. And my corn, I pick 
it myself. Me and my family. Dot 
is all.” 

The next farmer they encountered 
living on a small hill, a short, stocky 
fellow, an immigrant to Texas from 
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Kansas. He was silent for a long 
while after they made their offer to 
pick his peas. 

“Did you hear what I said?” Mr. 
Knight at last asked, speaking louder, 
thinking that perhaps the man was 
deaf. 

“Yes,” he said slowly. “I was 
thinking. Would you pick the peas 
clean?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Knight. 
that right, men?” 

“Right!” said Tim. 
won't be a pea left on a tree.” 

The farmer stared at him, half- 
stupidly, and then looked again to 
Mr. Knight. “Would you be willing 
to pick five bushels for every bushel 
I give you?” he asked. 

“But we offered to pick on shares,” 
said Mr. Knight. “That is the cus- 
tomary division, isn’t it?” 

“T’ll give you one bushel for every 
five you pick. And you can tell the 
other unemployed about it too.” 

The farmer stood by his proposition 
as by a stone wall, refusing to yield 
a single pea. At last the bargain was 
struck, burlap sacks were given the 
four unemployed men and they set to 
work, 

At the end of two days Bob and 
Tim were all for quitting, and Old 
Currie said he didn’t give a damn 
whether he worked any more or 
whether he didn’t work any more, but 
Mr. Knight insisted that they con- 
tinue until they had an ample supply 
of the legumes, which, as he solemnly 
assured the others time after time, 
contained both protein and starch and 
therefore would take the place of both 
meat and bread. 

“Tt won’t take the place of ’em for 
me!” Bobsnorted. “I’m gonna have 


“Isn't 


“There 
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some meat one of these days. I ain’t 
gonna starve always.” 

“It will be good for you to go with- 
out meat and bread for a while,” said 
Mr. Knight. “Especially if you could 
only have leafy vegetables and fruits 
with the peas. You see meat and 
bread are acid-forming in the body 
and vegetables and fruits and legumes 
and milk are alkaline. You have to 
eat more alkaline foods than acid to 
keep your health good.” 

“That's right,” said Tim. “In the 
Army they give us beans and more 
beans. Them Q-M boys knew their 
onions. They knew what was good 
for us. But we got tired as hell of it. 
K-rist! It was beans for breakfast, 
beans for dinner and beans for sup- 
per! And if they'd a-had tea in the 
Army, it’d been beans for tea too!” 

Old Currie smiled his twisted smile. 


“They wasn’t feedin’ you beans for 
your own good,” he said. “It was the 
cheapest food the Morgans and the 


Mellons could find for you. Beans! 
Humph! It’s a wonder to me I ain’t 
turned to a bean after all these years. 
But, they been good for me. Yeah! 
They kept me from revolutin’ against 
the Morgans and Mellons and the 
Vanderbilts. And so this mighty land 
of the free millionaire goes forward 
toward more and bigger millionaires.” 

Mr. Knight actually laughed, a dry 
sort of chuckle, but really a laugh. 
“By Euclid, Currie, you'll kill me with 
laughter yet,” he expostulated. “But 
just think what would happen if the 
bean supply were exhausted.” 

“Then,” said Tim, hilariously. 
“We'd pick peas.” 

“You all quit talkin’ about beans!” 
complained poor Bob. “You make 
me sick at the stomach.” He savagely 
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snatched another handful of peas and 
thrust them into the half-filled sack 
that dragged on the ground from his 
massive shoulders. “Peas! I come 
three hundred miles from home to be 
a pea-picker!” 

Mr. Knight soon after their con- 
tract with the farmer had suggested 
that they tell the other unemployed 
in the camps about the chance of pick- 
ing peas for a livelihood, but the other 
three had insisted that they wait until 
their own group had enough before 
broadcasting the news. But at last 
they had four bushels as their share 
and decided to quit. 

“Now then,”’ said Old Currie, “tell 
the other bums, and while they’re 
pickin’ their peas, we'll be a-landin’ 
their jobs.” 

Soon the farmer on the hill had so 
many pea-pickers that he reduced 
their share first to one bushel out of 
every six picked and at last to one out 
of every ten. But when Mr. Knight 
and the others waited about the com- 
pany locations for work they could 
see no difference in the size of the 
crowd waiting with them. Still there 
were no jobs for their group. In- 
deed, it was a rare thing even for a 
friend of the bosses to get on the pay- 
roll in these days. 

Mr. Knight at last put the auto- 
gyro up for sale on the streets of 
Sandy Mesa. It drew curious, inter- 
ested and crudely satinical crowds, but 
every one was broke. Day after day 
they chalked lower price numbers up- 
on the cabin until at last it was of- 
fered for three hundred dollars. 
Then, baffled once more, Mr. Knight 
took it off the street. There was little 
use, he told himself bitterly, to try to 
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make money by any process whatso- 
ever. 


Then in the bitterness of his heart’ 


he sat down and wrote an indignant 
letter to the Civil Service Retirement 
Fund, inquiring if they ever intended 
to send his check. He spent three of 
his last five cents for a stamp to mail 
it. 

Meanwhile they ate peas, while 
Bob’s dislike of them steadily grew. 

One morning Mr. Knight awoke 
from his outdoor sleep with the sweet 
savor of meat in his nostrils. He saw 
Bob bent over a frying pan at the fire. 

“Bob! What's that you’re cook- 
ing?” 

Old Currie answered from his bed 
on the ground nearby. “It’s a stray 
dog,” he asserted. ‘The dog-catcher 
caught it last night.” 

“What is it, Bob, I asked you?” 

“Meat!” said Bob. “Can’t you 
smell it? Boy at last we’re gonna 
have a breakfast.” 

“What kind of meat? Where did 
you get it. Bob, have you been steal- 
ing?” 

“Oh, no!” said Bob, sarcastically 
and angrily, trying to cover up his 
guilty feeling. “I just went to the pea 
farmer’s house on the hill—me and 
Currie did—and that sawed-off farm- 
er give us two chickens, didn’t he Cur- 
rie?” 

Old Currie grinned. “Yeah? He 
give ’em to us. About midnight he 
give ’em to us, and he didn’t say a 
word.” 

“You mean you stole them?” 

“Naw!” from Bob. “We took ’em. 
He owes us more than two chickens, 
when you think about all the peas we 
picked for him.” 

“Bob, I wish you would take those 
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chickens right back. I mean it. I 
feel responsible for you on this trip. 
What do you suppose Aunt Sara 
would say about your becoming a 
thief?” 

“Leave Mamma out of this,” said 
Bob. “A man’s got to live, ain’t he? 
Besides, he owes us some chickens for 
all them peas.” 

“And so Bob you are going to de- 
generate into a thief, are you?” 

“Who's thieving?” asked Old Cur- 
rie, smiling his twisted smile. “I took 
them chickens from their last roostin’ 
place myself. If anybody goes to 
Hell, I'll go. I'll go, and enjoy it 
like hell. Even Tim here—he don’t 
have to pay any priest to pray him 
out of Purgatory. Old Currie’s the 
guilty one—and he’s gonna enjoy the 
chickens. An’ the rest of you are per- 
fectly welcome to eat, without any of 
the blame. I don’t believe in private 
property anyhow.” 

“That reminds me of a joke,” said 
Tim. “St. Peter couldn’t have been 
one of the unemployed.” He paused. 

“How’s that?” asked Old Currie. 

‘Because if he had been, that roos- 
ter would have been dead long before 
his second crow.” 

Everybody laughed except Mr. 
Knight. Still refusing to see any joke 
in the matter, he argued with Bob 
until the latter finally flared up, said 
some bitter words and commenced to 
eat voraciously. 

Mr. Knight subsided. To tell the 
truth his own flesh yearned for the 
meat, but he still was true to the strict 
code that he had acquired in childhood 
from a mother and aunt to whom pri- 
vate property was as sacred as the 
Good Book. So, to strengthen him- 
self, he went to the post office and soon 
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came rushing back with two letters in 
his hand. The others had finished 
their meal and now lazied about like 
well-fed animals. 

“Here’s a letter for you from home, 
Bob,” said Mr. Knight. “And, don’t 
die of surprise—but my reserve pay 
check has come!” 

“No!” cried Bob in joy. “My 
God, boy, let me see it!” He grabbed 
the green slip of paper and stared at 
it as a marooned sailor stares at smoke 
on the horizon. One hundred and 
eighty-five dollars and twenty-seven 
cents! Ai little bit short, ain’t it, 
Isaiah ?” 

“Yes. They made an error some- 
where. It should be over two hun- 
dred dollars. But maybe it will keep 
us afloat until we find work. Open 
your own letter from Aunt Sara. Let’s 
see what she has to say.” 

Bob tore open the other envelope. 
There were two letters inside. As his 
eyes went down the lines he frowned 
heavily. Mr. Knight watched him 
anxiously. 

At last he hurled the letter to the 
ground in great bitterness. “If that 
ain’t just my luck!” he cried. 

Mr. Knight picked up the cheap, 
ruled, yellowish paper. 


“Dear Son and Nephew,” he read. 
““We received your good letters. Sure 
were glad to hear from you all. Son, 
I wish you and Isaiah would come on 
home. I want to see you both so bad. 
My boys is always going away and 
leaving me. Isaiah, who was the same 
as my boy, he wasn’t grown when he 
went away and never come back and 
now you are gone too. But don’t feel 
bad, son, I know it is all for the best. 
I am just talking. 
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“Son, we had some hard luck. Mr. 
Brush foreclosed for his mortgage and 


*they’re going to throw us out on the 


street next Tuesday. 

“And that ain’t all. Doctor Miller 
yesterday examined my eye—you 
know the one I been having trouble 
with and he says that my only chance 
is to go to Jonesville for an operation 
right away and then to have all my 
teeth pulled. But I can’t do neither 
because I ain’t got the money. It 
would cost $150 Dr. Miller says and 
Dr. Roundtree, the dentist, says pull- 
ing my teeth and putting in a new set 
would cost $50. So they ain’t nothin’ 
I can doI reckon. Maybe Dr. Miller 
is wrong anyhow. Maybe I will 
get all right. Anyhow, son, don’t you 
be feeling bad about it—you and 
Isaiah. We will all get along some- 
how. 

“I’m going to ask Dad to write a 
few lines. 

“Love to you both. 

Your Mother, 
Sara Knight.” 


The few lines from Dad Knight 
were brief and to thé point. “Old 
Brush is takin’ our house and lot. But 
I don’t keer a damn. I told him I was 
goin’ in the swamps and build me a 
log shack. And I aimto doit. I aim 
to squat on the land and live off rab- 
bits and squirrels and fish and what 
garden truck me and your mamma 
can raise. I done hit before and I can 
do hit again. You boys come on 
home. We won't starve. Yore 
mamma ain’t feelin so well. 


“Yours truly, 
Bill Knight.” 


Mr. Knight thought a long time. 
Then he sighed. 
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“Ain’t that Knight luck?” asked 
Bob bitterly. 

“No. This is just partly due to 
luck. We failed to fit ourselves in 
with the laws that be. Of course the 
laws have been made for the good of 
life as a whole—and the creator can’t 
vary them for the occasional individ- 
ual who happens not to get fair treat- 
ment from them.” 

“Well, what are we gonna do about 
mamma?” demanded Bob. 

Mr. Knight thought of his Aunt 
Sara, and of the long, ditter years 
when she had fought to raise not only 
her own children but himself. All her 
life she had struggled against dire 
want and the evils that fly together 
after want like a congregating flock 
of buzzards: Ignorance, worry, mis- 
ery, disease, pain, premature age and 
death. All her life she had strug- 
gled; she had become hard and un- 
lovely in the process; and now she 
would die, because only money could 
procure the scientific miracle of a re- 
prieve from the results of lack of 
money. 

Perhaps his long-awaited check 
would be enough. He could write her 
to try to persuade the autocratic medi- 
cal specialists to reduce their fees. 
He toyed with the pitiful letter on the 
cheap, yellowish paper, and a sudden 
bitter anger against the cruelty of life 
welled up from his heart and choked 
his throat. 

“I am sending her this check to- 
day!” he cried, in an unnatural voice, 
striving to conceal his emotion. “She 
is the same as a mother to me. It 
goes to her today.” 

“Maybe it'll be enough,” said Bob. 
“If it ain’t—damn it all to Hell, it’s 
got to be enough!” Then after a mo- 
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ment, he added: “I’m sorry to take 
your money, Isaiah.” 

The scientist now had regained his 
usual control of his emotions. “We 
probably couldn’t have cashed the 
check here anyway,” he said. “The 
monied men don’t know us. Anyway 
as you know, I am not at all in love 
with money.” 

“But you see now it’s a necessary 
evil, don’t you?” inquired Old Currie, 
who had heard the conversation be- 
tween the younger men. 

“Not always. The desire for 
money for a selfish purpose is the root 
of evil, not money itself. I myself, 
would like to have money, to elimi- 
nate some of the evils that I have 
known.” He became silent then, 
thinking of the offer for his ray gun. 

So the check was endorsed and sent 
away to Swampville soon after it ar- 
rived, and the four lived on as before. 
Only they grew more bitter and more 
full of revolt, as indeed did all men 
of the unemployed horde camped at 
Sandy Mesa. 

One day in the last of June a small 
contingent of veterans of the World 
War came to see Tim to ask him to 
join what they called a Bonus Expedi- 
tionary Force, which was marching 
on Washington City from all parts of 
the country to demand cash payment 
of the soldiers’ bonus from Congress. 
The leader of the group was a nervous 
little man known as Peewee by his 
companions. 

Tim was absent at the time and Mr. 
Knight engaged the men in conversa- 
tion. He soon found that the leader 
was exceedingly narrow in his opin- 
ions, that he thought the unemployed 
soldier was the only one who should 
petition to Congress for aid. 
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“No, if you’re not a World War 
veteran, you can’t be one of us,” Pee- 
wee said firmly, in reply to Mr. 
Knight’s query if he and Bob could 
join the group. ‘We feel that, as the 
soldiers who saved this nation, we 
have a special claim for government 
aid in these times.” 

“That’s only fair,” put in a tall, 
slender veteran, who wore glasses. 
“The government called on us to save 
it. We fought in mud for one dollar 
and a quarter a day, while the slack- 
ers and the unfits back home were get- 
ting five and six. If the country could 
demand us to save it, why can’t we call 
on it for aid now? Especially as we're 
only asking for what has already been 
voted as our right?” 

“You didn’t save the country,” 
dryly remarked Old Currie. “You 
saved the Morgans, the Mellons and 
the Vanderbilts. And they ain’t 


gonna give you no bonus now.” 

“Why not? In the name of justice 
and mercy, why?” 

“Because it costs money, and be- 
cause money is their god.” 

“That is not the only reason,” put 


in Mr. Knight. “Although I will ad- 
mit it probably is the most potent. 
You have to remember that there are 
over ten million people out of work 
and facing starvation in these United 
States and not half of them are war 
veterans. The government of a rich 
country such as ours should give them 
all a chance to make a living. And 
if it doesn’t do so, it should be 
changed, and, furthermore, it will be 
changed. But that is not my point. 
The point is: Why don’t you men or- 
ganize a real army of unemployed to 
petition Congress for general aid to 
all our people who are out of work. 


The unemployed could be placed at 
work on roads and in reforesting and 
making power and irrigation dams. 
And in the meantime new laws could 
be passed shortening the working day 
and week in interstate industries so 
that the available work with machines 
could be better distributed. Why ap- 
peal for your special interest only? 
Why not lobby for the people as a 
whole?” 

“No hope for that, Bud,” said 
Peewee. ‘‘We wouldn’t get to first 
base if we didn’t ask just for our- 
selves.” 

“We're only asking for our rights,” 
said the bespectacled man. “And if 
we win out, maybe Congress will be 
more willing to help the rest of the 
unemployed.” 

“Rights don’t count for nothing in 
this country unless they’re backed up 
by force,” said Old Currie. “You'll 
get your bonus all right. Some flag- 
waver'll stick a bayonet in your rear 
end. That'll be your bonus—and it'll 
serve you right for expecting anything 
from the money barons.” 

“Here comes Tim_now,” said Mr. 
Knight. “I hope he doesn’t go with 
you. We need him here.” 

Tim listened to their proposition. 
“Sounds fine!’ he commented enthu- 
siastically. “We'll make ’em come 
across. I guess I can take my part- 
ner, Currie here, can’t 1?” 

“No,” said Peewee. ‘Nobody but 
veterans can go.” 

“Go ahead, Tim,” said Old Cur- 
rie. “I ain’t holding you by the apron 
strings. Go on, blow the lid off the 
capitol—and get Hoover’s bayonet 
in your rear end. I'll stay behind and 
clap for you.” 

But Tim was a loyal comrade. He 
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stuck. However, he enthusiastically 
endorsed the B. E. F., as the men 
nicknamed their new organization. 

The group seemed to Mr. Knight 
to resemble children joining some 
gang and calling it a high-sounding 
name. He pitied them as he pitied all 
the unemployed in the land. But he 
reasoned that their movement, even 
though narrow in scope, would have 
a good effect. It would awaken con- 
servative capitalists to the misery that 
was abroad in the land, and perhaps 
even to some action other than that 
of giving spirit-breaking charity. 

A few days later Bob and Old Cur- 
rie brought some more chickens to 
camp in the middle of the night. 

“We got our two chickens,” said 
Old Currie to Mr. Knight. “The two 
that Hoover promised us. Now for 
the pot!” 
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“What does one chicken or two 
matter to that stingy farmer?” de- 
manded Bob, as he cooked the meat 
over the fire. “Him with oil wells in 
his back yard! Come on, Isaiah. 
Eat with us. Don’t be a fool.” 

“By Euclid!” said Mr. Knight, his 
mouth watering. “Perhaps you are 
right. Man must live. He must live 
under the cruel system we have until 
he can help make another. He must 
compromise with high-flying, impos- 
sible ideals, or he’ll die!” 

“Hip-hip! Ray!” cried Tim. 
“Here! Have a leg. I'll have to 
look up a priest somewhere myself, 
I guess—but I got to eat or I won't 
never see another priest!” 

Old Currie and Bob were already 
eating in profound silence, except for 
the rapid crunch of their jaws. 


(To Be Continued) 


AUTUMN 


The music of the autumn winds sings low, 
Down by the ruins of the painted hills, 
Where death lies flaming with a marvelous glow, 
Upon the ash of rose and daffodils. 

But I can find no melancholy here 

To see the naked rocks and thinning trees; 
Earth strips to grapple with the winter year— 
I see her gnarled hills plan for victories! 

I love the earth who goes to battle now, 


To struggle with the wintry whipping storm 
And bring the glorious spring out from the night. 
I see earth’s muscles bared, her battle brow, 
And am not sad, but feel her marvelous charm 
As splendidly she plunges in the fight. 
Epwin Curran. 





EMPLOYMENT 


R the seventh consecutive month 
trade unions report a gain in em- 
ployment. The gain in October 

was not as large as in September, but 
this was to be expected since industry 
made its greatest adjustment for the 
President’s reemployment program in 
the month just before our September 
figures were collected. In September 
1.3 per cent of the membership went 
back to work (revised figure), in the 
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first part of October, .5 per cent (pre- 
liminary figure). With 21.9 per cent 
out of work in October, trade union 
unemployment has now been reduced 
below any figure in the year 1932; it 
is back almost to the December 1931 
level, when 21.8 per cent were un- 
employed. But the October 1933 fig- 
ure does not include those who have 
been forced to drop from membership 
since 1931 because of unemployment. 
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EMPLOYMENT GAINS 


The weighted figure of 21.9 per cent 
without work in October (preliminary 
figure) compares with 22.4 per cent 
in September (final), 23.7 per cent 
in August and 26.6 per cent at the 
March peak. 

The trade union report for Octo- 
ber shows that reemployment is still 
continuing. Our last figures from 
government sources were for the 
month of September, when our es- 
timate shows that 10,089,000 were 
still without work. This gain in Oc- 
tober will undoubtedly reduce total 
unemployment below the 10,000,000 
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mark. Our estimate shows that from 
March to September, unemployment 
was reduced by 3,600,000. With the 
winter months just ahead, the fur- 
ther gain in October is most important. 

Although the continued gains in 
employment are cause for gratitude, 
we must not let them obscure the fact 
that we are entering another winter 
with well over 9,000,000 still out of 
work and that these unemployed have 
less resource than ever before. Un- 
employment always increases in No- 
vember. 

Progress in the last few months 
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shows conclusively that shortening 
work hours has been effective in re- 
ducing unemployment. During the naeband Weasetee’ Fer 
spring months we depended on rising in U.S. (Weighted) Time 
industrial activity to put men back to ty 
work, and in three months, when in- 14.0 
dustrial activity rose by the unprece- a 
dented figure of 42 per cent, unem- 13.3 
ployment was reduced by less than Zs 
500,000 a month (April through oy 
June). In the two months of the 14.1 
President’s reemployment program, a 
when men were put to work by short- pape 
ening work hours, unemployment was 19.8 
reduced at the rate of 850,000 a py 
month. This achievement is all the 17.6 
more striking because it was accom- =; 
plished while industry declined 11 per 
cent. Obviously, however, we have 
not shortened hours enough to allow 
over 9,000,000 workers to earn a liv- 
ing over the winter months. 

Our trade union figures show 62 
per cent still out of work in building, 
$2 per cent among musicians, teachers 
and actors, 44 per cent in theatres, 
38 per cent in manufacturing, 36 per 
cent in metal trades and 33 per cent 
in water transport. Employment i 
gained in October in building, metal 12,124,000 
trades, Printing, theatres, clothing 13,100,000 
and textiles, manufacturing, railroads, 13, 294,000 
water transport and the professions. =e <3 400 000 
Of our 24 cities, 13 reported employ- ..++ 12,896,000 
ment gains and 11 had more out of sou 5°790- 608 
work. 10,960,000 

The following is our estimate of : 
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Our WONDERLAND OF BUREAU- 
cRACY, by James M. Beck. Revised 
edition, the MacMillan Co., New 
York, 1933; 290 pp. Price $3. 


The original edition of this book, 
which appeared a year ago, received 
a good deal of attention from the 
reading public on account of the repu- 
tation of its author and the lively 
style of the book itself. The author, 
a member of Congress from one of 
the Pennsylvania districts, was for- 
merly Solicitor General of the United 
States and has written a number of 


popular books on political and consti- 


tutional subjects. Specially note- 
worthy among his earlier writings is 
“The Evidence in the Case,’”’ advo- 
cating American participation in the 
World War. The present volume re- 
veals the author as the possessor of a 
fund of information about the opera- 
tion of Federal administrative 
agencies. It is full of horrible ex- 
amples of the abuse of governmental 
power and the waste of public money, 
all set forth in striking and picturesque 
language. But thoughtful readers of 
the original edition found a good deal 
to criticise in the author’s opinions 
and in his manner of proving them, 
and the revised edition consequently 
is provided with an epilogue in which 
the publishers assure the reader Mr. 
Beck answers his critics. 

One criticism of the original edi- 
tion was that the author did not make 


it clear what the book was about. In 
the epilogue Mr. Beck tries to dis- 
pose of this criticism. He claims to 
have convinced the reader that “the 
development of bureaucracy is in ex- 
cess of any reasonable public need.” 
But what is bureaucracy? To this 
question Mr. Beck gives no clear 
answer either in the original edition 
or in the epilogue. Webster’s diction- 
ary defines bureaucracy as “a system 
of carrying on the business of gov- 
ernment by means of departments or 
bureaus, each under the control of a 
chief, in contradistinction to a system 
in which the officers of government 
have an associated authority and re- 
sponsibility.” This definition of 
bureaucracy suggests matters of gov- 
ernmental organization and pro- 
cedure about which a man of Mr. 
Beck’s learning and experience could 
say much of interest to the public. 
But he does not choose to discuss 
such matters except in a very casual 
manner. A bureaucrat is defined in 
the dictionary as “an official of a 
bureau” and also as “an official con- 
firmed in a narrow and arbitrary 
routine.” It is evident that others 
besides Mr. Beck have wished to give 
bureaucracy a bad name and, if he 
had used the word in the latter sense, 
he might have rendered a public serv- 
ice by exposing the evils of narrow 
and arbitrary routine in the manage- 
ment of public business. But this is 
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not what Mr. Beck means by bureau- 
cracy. 

Mr. Beck’s real objective in this 
book seems to be to attack and, if 
possible, discredit three current ten- 
dencies in American government. 
The first is the tendency to abandon 
the old American faith in “rugged 
individualism” and laissez faire and 
to try new forms of collective action. 
The second is the tendency to en- 
croach upon the traditional authority 
of the state governments in order to 
try national remedies for national 
ills, and consequently to centralize 
the business of government more and 
more at Washington. The third is 
the tendency to increase the power of 
the President and of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government at 
the expense of that of Congress. 
These tendencies are the result of 
changes in the conditions of Ameri- 
can life, which many Americans re- 
gard as changes for the better and 
nearly all accept as inevitable. The 


problem in the minds of most think-. 


ing people is to do what can be done 
to make the new order of things as 
serviceable as possible to the public. 
But Mr. Beck clings stubbornly to 
the old faiths in individualism, 
“states’ rights,” and lawmaking 
rather than executive action. 

The critics, however, were not so 
much disposed to criticize Mr. Beck 
for his opinions—old-fashioned and 
at the moment conspicuously untimely 
as they are—as for his manner of 
presenting them. His method of 
argument is to lump the three ten- 
dencies together and dub the result- 
ing mess bureaucracy, and then to do 
what he can to give bureaucracy a bad 
name. Since bureaucracy in the sense 
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of narrow and arbitrary routine in 
the management of public business 
already has a bad name, it is easy for 
as skillful an advocate as Mr. Beck 
to spill some of its discredit over on 
the three current tendencies, which 
he views with such unseasonable 
alarm. In the new epilogue he ad- 
mits that in the original edition he 
overshot the mark in several in- 
stances and laid more blame on some 
faithful public servants than the facts 
warrant. But he does not alter his 
method of argument. _On the con- 
trary he adds a few more horrible 
examples of the waste of public 
money in order to complete his proof 
of the excessive development of 
bureaucracy at Washington. 

To the thoughtful reader this is 
still very unconvincing. Mr. Beck 
views with special alarm the tremen- 
dous increase in the cost of the Fed- 
eral Government, but he does not 
point out that the increase is chiefly 
due to American participation in the 
World War, of which he himself was 
a conspicuous advocate. He de- 
nounces the Sixteenth Amendment— 
the federal income tax amendment— 
as a leading cause of Federal extrava- 
gance, but he does not acknowledge 
that without such an amendment the 
financing of the war would have been 
very difficult, if not impossible. He 
becomes exceedingly caustic when he 
refers—as he frequently has occasion 
to do—to some “‘crazy socialist ex- 
periment,” but he suggests no note- 
worthy alternative to such experi- 
mentation. The New Deal must be a 
nightmare for Mr. Beck. It means, 
among other things, a tremendous 
increase of bureaucracy in his sense of 
the term. It means, also, that the 
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problem of making and keeping the 
public service under the new condi- 
tions as honest and efficient and re- 
sponsive to public opinion as it will 
need to be will be one of the really 
great problems with which the states- 
manship of the New Deal will be con- 
cerned. Criticism by writers of Mr. 
Beck’s learning and experience might 
be very helpful to the new bureau- 
cracy. But such books as this will 
give no help. 


HoME OWNERSHIP, INCOME AND 
Types OF DweEL.incs. Reports 
of the Committees of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership on 
“Home Ownership and Leasing,” 
“Relationship of Income and the 
Home,” and “Types of Dwell- 
ings.” Washington, D. C., 1932; 
230 pp. Price, $1.15. Reviewed 


by Bernard J. Newman, Director, 
Philadelphia Housing Association. 


This volume discusses three major 
topics in the field of housing. Dwell- 
ing types are defined and illustrated, 
their relative advantages and disad- 
vantages evaluated and the influence 
of land values upon dwelling prices 
and of dwelling types upon land 
values analyzed. The committee 
recognizes that certain population 
groups find that multiple housing 
meets their needs. However, the 
amount of such housing is not de- 
termined by the need so much as by 
the faulty practices in land subdi- 
vision which cause land overcrowd- 
ing, with enhanced land values that 
necessitate intensive occupancy. This 
congestion is being modified by vari- 
ous factors, such as decentralization 
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of industry, depopulation of con- 
gested areas, highway and transit de- 
velopment and city planning. All 
these factors bring more land for 
housing use into the market and estab- 
lish competition among owners for 
land developers. 

In this section of the volume there 
is a brief but valuable résumé of the 
factors that determine dwelling 
costs, the income groups for whom 
new construction is economically pos- 
sible, and the social needs of the com- 
munity—urban, rural or industrial 
towns—that must be met by various 
types of dwellings. 

In the section discussing the rela- 
tionship of incomes to the home there 
is a frank recognition of the fact that 
under the income distribution prevail- 
ing in normal times, home ownership 
is possible only for families in the 
higher income groups and that it is 
“virtually out of the question for city 
families of substandard and very un- 
certain income” to become home- 
owners. 

This section also contains perti- 
nent data on homes owned and rented, 
by value ranges, with an extended 
study on home ownership in Buffalo. 
While this latter has value for 
Buffalo, the chief use of this study is 
that it presents an outline for similar 
self-analysis which other cities that 
may wish to know themselves better 
may follow. One chapter briefly sum- 
marizes low-cost housing projects in 
various cities—low cost here being in- 
clusive of housing values within the 
range of families of approximately 
$1,500 yearly income. 

The committee sponsoring this 
discussion suggests three recommen- 
dations for lowering home financing 
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costs: (a) Lengthen the term of 
mortgages and require their amorti- 
zation; (b) increase, under adequate 
safeguards, the number of mortgage- 
lending agencies, and (c) possibly 
make “mortgage paper available for 
rediscount purposes.” 

The most significant report of the 
three presented in this volume is that 
on “Home Ownership and Leasing.” 
This may be due to the strong appeal 
which home ownership has for the 
average family, irrespective of 
whether or not home ownership is 
economically or socially advisable. 
This committee discusses trends in 
home ownership and leasing, and 
whether one or the other is desirable. 
It points out the need for greater 
stability of home values and of own- 
ers’ incomes, and emphasizes the 
benefits to stabilization of values 
through city planning, zoning and 
building codes. There are valuable 
data in the committee’s discussion of 
home ownership in relation to the 
business cycle, with a warning against 
the fallacy that subdivision lots have 
a value increase corresponding to the 
population growth. Many subdi- 
vision sales, it states, reach their 
maximum price when first marketed. 
Real estate booms, ‘like stock booms, 
invariably recede, leaving the majority 
of so-called investors flat. Valuable 
suggestions are also given to the 
prospective homebuyer as to when to 
buy; what factors should be borne in 
mind in selecting the neighborhood in 
which to establish a home; the im- 
portance of house design and elas- 
ticity of design, if future extensions 
to the house are contemplated; finan- 
cial set-up for buying, amortizing, 
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insuring and maintaining the home; 
and like pertinent information which 
every prospective homeowner should 
possess but which few actually take 
into consideration when they contem- 
plate home ownership. 

These suggestions to homeowners, 
actual or prospective, are supple- 
mented by equally sensible recom- 
mendations to renters. A high per- 
centage of the families of the United 
States are renters, some by choice be- 
cause of a greater ease of escape from 
areas unprotected against rapid obso- 
lescence or because they wish to be 
free to move when a change of em- 
ployment makes a change of residence 
desirable ; some because they question 
the wisdom of binding themselves to 
a long-term investment, and many 
because homes can not be purchased 
on the wage or income they receive. 
To all those who elect to rent there 
are rules of guidance which may be 
followed with practical results. This 
committee also discusses the type of 
rental dwelling best suited for family 
life; the most satisfactory neighbor- 
hood for health, comfort and con- 
venience to work, schools and recrea- 
tion; leasing practices and pitfalls; 
landlord and tenant problems; ac- 
cessory housing needs and facilities 
for normal family living. All such 
information is presented in an un- 
biased form, instructive to the lessee 
as well as the lessor of residential 
property. The information is con- 
cisely presented, valuable and im- 
partial, which makes this volume one 
of the most practical of the eleven 
volumes constituting the reports of 
the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. 
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How To Ger A Jos Durinc A De- 
PRESSION, by W. C. Graham. New 
York: J. J. Little & Ives Co., 
1932; pp. XII, 88. Price, $1. Re- 
viewed by Dorothea deSchweinitz. 


This encouraging title with a forti- 
fying explanatory note, “how 433 
men out of 675 were placed in perma- 
nent jobs, ranging from $15 a week 
to $10,000 a year,” appeared on a 
little book published in the fall of 
1932 when both individuals and em- 
ployment bureaus had become con- 
vinced that it is impossible to secure 
a job when no jobs exist. It is ad- 
dressed to the white-collar workers 
who are so hard hit during this de- 
pression, some of. whom have looked 
for a job only once or twice in their 
lives. 

The main theme of the book is that 
you have something valuable to sell, 
the ability of the man who until not 
long ago held a responsible position. 
Much of the advice, however, is too 
generally stated and applies to job- 
hunting in good times as well as dur- 
ing a depression. The usual remarks 
about personal appearance, self-confi- 
dence, not smoking during the inter- 
view, the use of the telephone and 
telegram to secure attention are not 
followed up with enough specific 
illustrations. A telegram sent at the 
wrong time or in the wrong way may 
make the applicant for work look 
ridiculous. Acting self-confident and 
being self-confident are not the same 
thing. Methods of acquiring self- 
confidence require discussion. One 
method is mentioned briefly in the 
preface, namely, the activities of the 
Y. M. C. A., which provided food, 
lodging, opportunity for pressing and 
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cleaning clothes and securing hair- 
cuts, and showed genuine interest in 
the men who were applying at the em- 
ployment bureau. 

The most practical suggestion in 
the book comes in the chapter: Where 
to Find Work. It advises the reader 
to look up new patents, incorpora- 
tions, new rentals, earnings reports in 
the publications of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Pool’s, Moody’s, 
Wall Street Journal, etc. It implies, 
however, a bit of research ability and 
knowledge of resources which even 
the unusual white-collar worker may 
not possess. Then when the industry 
and firm are decided upon the unem- 
ployed man needs a friend who can 
get an audience for him. It might 
have been better, therefore, if the 
author had addressed himself to 
other employment bureaus and de- 
scribed in more detail how success was 
achieved. The most valuable section 
of the book is Appendix II, which 
gives case stories of men who were 
helped to a job. 

The explanation of the successful 
placement of over four hundred men 
seems to rest with these two points: 

1. Although there are not enough 
jobs in the world to accommodate the 
number of available persons of aver- 
age ability, there is need, even in 
times of depression, for the individual 
who combines more than the usual 
qualities possessed by those who 
apply for a given line of work. This 
is not mentioned in the book. 

2. An employment bureau should 
go out and sell the specific abilities 
of the men registered and not merely 
fill the positions which come to the 
bureau. 
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Added to these two factors for 
success were undoubtedly the business 
connections and the tireless ingenuity 
of Mr. Graham and his associates, 
the prestige of a disinterested organi- 
zation and the rehabilitation of the 
men who went out to seek work. 


America’s Tomorrow: An Informal 
Excursion Into the Era of the Two- 
Hour Working Day, by C. C. 
Furnas. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
N. Y.; 295 pp. Price, $2. Re- 
viewed by Wyatt Brown. 


Change, not collapse, faces the 
world. Science and invention have 
created a new world on the site of an 
old one. Our economic and socio- 
logical systems are in the process of 
mutation to adapt civilization to the 
new conditions under which we exist. 
When Adam Smith wrote his prin- 
ciples of economics man was the chief 
producer of wealth. Today one man- 
power is worth only one cent an hour 
and we have all the human senses 
available to a greater or less degree 
in inanimate form. 

And science is not through. In this 
book Mr. Furnas, associate professor 
of chemical engineering in the Shef- 
field Scientific School at Yale Univer- 
sity, does some optimistic good- 
natured prognosticating. He does 
not stop at what the world will be 
like physically; but since has also kept 
his eye on economics and sociology, he 
gives us his idea of how people will 
live in the civilization he and his ilk 
are creating and going to create 
for us. 

Two hours a day for work in the 
future is his promise. One’s job will 
become a rather insignificant chore, 
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and the hobby and the avocation will 
absorb most of one’s energies. We 
now have available on the average of 
one hundred and sixty-five slavepower 
units per person. ‘We Americans 
will end up with the ability to do 
almost anything by pushing a button 
here or waving a hand there.”’ 

Interplanetary travel in rockets 
that travel at ten thousand miles an 
hour will replace airplanes in the 
future for excitement. Coal will not 
be hauled around to be burned at fac. 
tories but will be burned at the mines 
and the resultant energy sent by wires 
where needed; so we can look for a 
cleaner world. Instead of more and 
more wireless telegraphy Mr. Furnas 
sees us using more wires, since one 
can limit one’s audience that way— 
of course, that is commercially, since 
radio will improve its scope. 

Many of us will breathe a sigh of 
relief when we are told cities in the 
future will be smaller though more 
numerous. Industrialization and con- 
solidation of farms will send more 
people into cities. 

Weare told not to worry about our 
natural resources ~of the future. 
Already foresters are growing as 
much timber each year as is used. 
Food in the future may consist pri- 
marily of some concentrated essence 
for nutriment and sawdust for bulk. 
Our supply of energy, fuel, food and 
lumber need never worry us as long as 
the sun is in business and the scientist 
functions. And the conservationist is 
not mentioned ! 

Parents will still be depended on 
to supply the population, but with the 
recent discovery of bacteriophages 
scientists are likely to get so they can 
create life. As for length of life all 
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LEISURE IN THE MODERN WORLD 


we can get is a slight prolongation 
and more and more freedom from 
disease, aches and pains. But the 
author believes there will come the 
time when people will look on death 
as a horrible curiosity, rather than an 
inevitable penalty for living. The 
public is holding down birthrates 
though unofficially for the time being. 
The quality of our human stock will 
improve in the future but the eugen- 
ists will not contribute except in so 
far as they keep the feeble-minded 
from propagating. In reaching this 
conclusion the author discusses 
eugenics at length. 

The author makes the interesting 
observation that the depression in 
1920 served to lower the death-rate 
in spite of suicides, etc. 

Now what will people do with such 
a world. Leisure will be the biggest 
problem and the educators are slated 
to handle the problem. The natural 
urge to combat, which makes the de- 
claring of wars easier, will be subli- 
mated on the playfield in the future. 

The author’s prediction is that to- 
morrow’s social relations probably 
will tend to be simpler but more sin- 
cere than our present hodge-podge. 
Our “theoretical democracy” affords 
us a better system of government to 
work out of our present extremities 
than any other system. If the Ameri- 
can people want “benevolent capital- 
ism,” it will obtain, provided it works 
out, a social system. 

Our country will become completely 
industrialized. But standardization 
will not affect our individuality since 
“personality rises above schedules, 
rules and mechanical equipment.” 
Combinations of big business and 
social regulation will dominate indus- 
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try and leave no room for small 
tradesmen, farmers, architects, law- 
yers, or doctors. But in spite of Mr. 
Furnas’s optimism and enthusiasm 
one is not convinced. 

No matter whether one agrees or 
not perusal of such an interesting, 
good-humored, well-intentioned book 
improves one’s perspective for view- 
ing the modern scene. 


LEISURE IN THE MopERN WORLD, 
by C. Delisle Burns. The Century 
Co., N. Y.; 302 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Reviewed by Hilda W. Smith. 


Mr. Burns, who lectures on citizen- 
ship in the University of Glasgow, 
has written a book which should be 
of interest to workers, and to teach- 
ers of workers’ classes. He has 
traced the changes in our daily lives 
in a clear and original fashion, show- 
ing how these changes have increased 
the amout of leisure enjoyed by every- 
one, and have also changed the quality 
of that leisure. Taking such familiar 
matters as our food, clothing, trans- 
portation, entertainments and social 
activities, he gives these topics a novel 
turn, and makes them seem interest- 
ing and important, as they affect our 
own mental processes and our atti- 
tude toward others. Looking not 
only to the past, but also speculating 
about the future, Mr. Burns believes 
that men and women may lead very 
different lives as a result of their 
willingness to experiment with these 
familiar but ever-changing ways of 
living. As our personal and social 
habits change and produce new 
leisure, character will change too, and 
a new type of human being will evolve 
—one more energetic, more free in 
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his thinking, more humane and sensi- 
tive, more ready to accept the equality 
of all. ‘New leisure makes new 
men,” and even now, all around us, 
including ourselves, these new men 
are in the making. 

How we may, through private 
enterprise and public policy, mould 
this new leisure for the benefit of all 
is discussed in the following chap- 
ters. The chapter called “Can 
Democracy be Civilized?” while not 
the final one in the volume, seems a 
fitting climax to the whole book, sug- 
gesting as it does what might be the 
finest fruits of the new leisure in a 
truly civilized society. Through the 
rush of traffic, the roar of machinery, 
“the important fact in the modern 
world is the existence of an inner life, 
which common folk share.” This 
part of the discussion is expressed 


with great simplicity and beauty, 
sounding a note of modern mysticism 
which we can all understand and 
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which has value for us all. “Leisure 
is the part of most men’s lives in 
which some hear and see and feel 
what is not obvious.” Not to refuse 
to live in the modern world, but to 
plunge right down in the midst of it 
all, says the author, will safeguard 
this inner life. Changes come rapidly. 
“To the modern mind, the world is 
worth attention because it is transi- 
tory; for only so can it be amenable 
to our control of it. We stand above 
the change.” 

During this period, when we are 
overwhelmed with the tragic results 
of enforced leisure, it is good to have 
Mr. Burns’s vivid insight and im- 
agination, to tell us in clear and simple 
terms what socialized leisure might 
mean. Every worker, concerned 
with unemployment and its dire ef- 
fects, may well read this volume, to 
help him direct his own efforts along 
new roads of experiment, and to give 
hope for the future. 


LIBATION 


All garnered is the golden maize; 

The bins are full, the fruitage stored. 
Now toil comes homing through the haze, 
And now the lessee lifts in praise 

A chalice to his Overlord. 


O not alone for the rich yields, 
And not alone for the fair ranks 
Of bundled sheaves upon the fields, 
And not alone for strength that shields 
His harvest, glows the steward’s thanks! 


His grace is said for the benign 
Unhidden soul in sun and shade; 
For unsought God who has His sign 
On every star and cloud and vine; 
For beauty’s endless ambuscade. 


CLiFForD J. LAuBE. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Alabama 
gi gl eae work with the 


N. R. A. firms, special commit- 

tees have been appointed by 
the Central Labor Union and individ- 
ual unions. Organization is under 
way by the barbers, retail clerks, 
molders, iron, steel and tin workers, 
carpenters, painters, brewery work- 
ers, bakers, boot and shoe workers. 
Wages have been increased in almost 
every line. Retail clerks and machin- 
ists have taken on additional work- 
ers. Hours are being reduced to con- 
form with the various codes. An 
addition to the post office is being 
built. Six thousand workers took part 
in our Labor Day celebration which 
consisted of a parade, addresses and 
a barbecue.—JACK BATES. 


Anniston—Organized labor has 
two members on the compliance board 
just set up. A general organizing 
campaign is on among a number of 
crafts including the textile workers, 
carpenters, painters, taxi drivers, re- 
tail clerks, butcher workmen, waiters, 
moulders and iron workers. The pipe 
plants increased their force 50 per 
cent and reduced hours. White-collar 
workers are organizing. A United 


States post office is contemplated. We 
had the largest and most complete 
Labor Day parade ever held—1 5,000 
people being present to hear the prin- 
cipal speaker.—J. TYLER MULICAN. 


Birmingham—A labor N. R. A. 
committee is working with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce committee on code 
violations, etc. Carpenters, electri- 
cians, barbers, retail clerks and dairy 
workers are active in organization 
matters. Wages of textile workers, 
coffee roasters, clerks and steel em- 
ployees have been increased. Steel 
plant, coal mines and garment fac- 
tories are adding to their pay rolls. 
So far as the writer knows wages 
have not been reduced. We had a 
big parade followed by some very 
fine speaking on Labor Day.—J. C. 
BARRETT. 


California 


Modesto—Each organization has 
been asked to file their complaints 
with the labor council and they in turn 
would push them through. The 
writer has been named on the adjust- 
ment board. All organizations have 
been carrying on campaigns and the 
labor council has a large organizing 
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committee assisting and calling meet- 
ings for unorganized workers. Un- 
der the N. R. A. 650 additional people 
have found work. Hours have been 
reduced in some cases and wages cut 
along with the hour reduction. We 
have tried, unsuccessfully, a dozen 
times within the last month to inter- 
est white-collar workers in organiza- 
tion. It is contemplated to spend 
$70,000 for a highway through the 
city; $450,000 for a court house; and 
$320,000 for a county Hospital. The 
labor council and American Legion 
celebrated Labor Day jointly with a 
parade, old-fashioned picnic and bar- 
becue.—C, C. NUNNALLY. 


Napa—aAll workers have been re- 
quested to report evasions on the part 
of those firms under the blanket code 
and are doing so. Every union here 


has an organization campaign under 
way. Wages of garment workers 
and tannery employees have been in- 
creased. Our local labor employment 
agent reports he has more calls for 


workers than he can fill. All indus- 
tries are conforming to the N. R. A. 
for hours. The American Canyon 
Road and the Rector Canyon Dam 
are under construction; the state hos- 
pital is being repaired and so is the 
veterans’ home.—E. P. MAXWELL. 


San Diego—The Federated Trades 
and Labor Council has appointed a 
committee composed of one member 
from each union to see that the firms 
under the blanket code comply with 
the regulations. The local office of 
the state labor commissioner is also 
cooperating. Bakers have taken in 
80 new members, teamsters more than 
100 and barbers 40 or more. Asa 
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result of the work of the organizing 
committee headed by President O. C. 
Heitman and Secretary E. H. Dowell, 


‘unions of wholesale fruit and produce 


workers, office workers, ship carpen- 
ters, mill men, building service work- 
ers, dairy workers, cleaners and dy- 
ers, laundry workers and shoe shiners 
and barber-shop porters were organ- 
ized. Printers secured a 10 per cent 
wage increase under the arbitration 
agreement entered into last spring. 
Very few unions have hired more 
workers—only about 500 out of our 
'20,000 unemployed have been put 
back to work. There has been very 
little change in working hours—about 
90 per cent of the employers are vio- 
lating their N. R. A. agreements. 
The state will spend more than 
$1,000,000 in highway work in San 
Diego County. Construction of 
civic center is also proposed by city 
and county.—STANLEY M. GUE. 


Stockton—Much work in finding 
out which firms are carrying out the 
provisions of the N. R. A. blanket 
code has been done here. Many com- 
plaints have been reviewed and hun- 
dreds of workers in every industry are 
filing their grievances, but so far noth- 
ing has been done locally to see that the 
provisions of the codes are lived up to. 
The teamsters and truck drivers are 
doing very well with their organiza- 
tion work, as are the barbers and 
printers. Wages of workers in the 
fruit, a seasonal, industry, have been 
increased. Union food shops in some 
instances have additional people work- 
ing, but there has been no increase of 
pay with the shortening of hours. 
While there were some reductions on 
hours of work first under the N. R. A., 
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all firms are going back to the long 
hours again. The building trades are 
in a bad way, but some highway work 
is being done by the state—WILLIAM 
P. BurtTz. 


Canada. 


Winnipeg—The trend here is to re- 
duce wages and wherever possible lay 
aman off. Teamsters and barbers are 
putting on an organization campaign. 
The trades and labor council is trying 
to organize the packing plants and 
laundries. Street railway employees 
are all set to strike rather than take a 
Is per cent wage reduction. One 
packing plant is increasing its- staff 
slightly. No public works of any kind 
are under way nor are any contem- 
plated.—W. F. StusBs. 


Colorado. 


Denver—Numbers of violations of 
codes are being reported but there 
seems to be no way to have codes en- 
forced. Nearly all unions here are 
organizing. Clerks, kitchen help and 
other low-paid employees have re- 
ceived wage increases, but those whose 
wages come in the higher brackets re- 
main the same. Very few new work- 
ers are being employed. A public 
works program is planned but the 
state and county are out of money. 
We had a large parade on Labor Day. 


Florida. 


St. Petersburg—The central labor 
union has appointed an N. R. A. medi- 
ation committee. The chairman of 
this committee is the labor member 
and a representative of the employees 
on the N. R. A. community committee. 
This committee is collecting data rela- 
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tive to violations. The carpenters, 
electricians, painters and barbers have 
had considerable success with their or- 
ganization campaigns. The city serv- 
ice’ crew has received an increase from 
$1 to $2.40 per hour. Retail clerks 
and restaurant employees, in some in- 
stances, have received slight increases 
in pay. Additional employees have 
been taken on in some stores and res- 
taurants. In the latter in some cases 
hours have been reduced from 56 to 
48 and4o. Retail clerks hope to soon 
make application for charter. The 
United States Government has just 
appropriated $290,000 for the con- 
struction of an airport base which will 
give work to 80 persons. Labor took 
an active part in the recent N. R. A. 
parade. Local meatcutters have or- 


ganized.—V. S. HERRING. 


West Palm Beach—We have a 
general committee working under 
the auspices of the Central Labor 
Union to build up all crafts. Carpen- 
ters and painters have organization 
campaigns. Through the N. R. A. 
retail clerks’, laundry workers’ and 
filling station employees’ work-hours 
have been reduced. Grocery clerks 
are organizing. Because of the hur- 
ricane our Labor Day celebration had 
to be postponed and was eventually 
held September 14 at the city park. 
Five speakers made addresses, among 
them our City Manager, A. S. Ander- 
son, Representative R. K. Lewis and 
W. A. Kelly of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
—CHaRLEs J. PARMELEE. 


Illinois 


Belleville—Our union movement is 
about the only real force in compelling 
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the carrying out of the voluntary 
eodes. Every union in the city not 
100 per cent organized is going after 
new members through the organizing 
committee of the central body. Work- 
ers are being taken on in the shoe and 
garment trades and household elec- 
trical appliances. All plants are on 
the 35- or 40-hour week. Additional 
work is slated to be done at our flying 
field, Scott Field, by the government 
but we can not understand the delay 
in Washington. Brother George L. 
Berry, of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union, 
made an address at our Labor Day 
celebration —AL. Towers. 


Bloomington—Some few are re- 
porting violations of the code, others 
are afraid to report due to veiled 
threats of losing their jobs, especially 
is this true among the unorganized. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs have char- 
tered a new union. Organization 
work is made difficult by N. R. A. 
speakers addresses to unorganized 
workers. Some retail clerks and some 
restaurant workers have had wage in- 
creases. There has been some dis- 
charging of old employees in order to 
make a show of new employees. 
When hours are reduced a reduction 
in pay almost always follows. A bond 
issue is soon to be voted on for the 
erection of two new schools and a 
storm sewer.—WaALTER W. Bast. 


East St. Louis—Workers report 
cases to the Central Trades and Labor 
Union and it in turn submits them to 
the local N. R. A. board, on which 
two labor members are serving. 
Many local unions have organizing 
campaigns in progress. Wages of 


ice-cream and ice-plant employees 
have been raised. Rubber and quar- 
ries have taken on additional workers. 
Ice-cream workers work eight hours 
a day now instead of twelve formerly 
worked. County road work is on the 
six-hour day and five-day week. We 
had a large parade Labor Day and 
this was followed by addresses and 
sports.—F. R. RAUCH. 


East St. Louis—We have a plan- 
ning committee to which the or- 
ganizers report every week and the 
cases that come up are then taken up 
with the N. R. A. committee. En- 
gineers, boiler makers, laborers, car- 
penters, molders, plasterers and elec- 
tricians have organization campaigns 
under way. The Midwest Rubber 
Company and the stone quarries are 
taking on additional workers, with the 
former going on the six-hour day— 
this added 38 new employees to their 
roll. White-collar workers are or- 
ganizing. Work on an $800,000 
river job will start in November. 
Three thousand workérs took part in 
our Labor Day parade and this was 
followed by a picnic.—WILLIAM J. 
STUHR. 


Freeport—The local administra- 
tion absolutely does nothing with the 
complaints that are filed. Retail 
clerks, butchers and restaurant work- 
ers have organizations started. There 
has been no reduction in wages. Fac- 
tories and stores are taking on new 
employees. There is plenty of chisel- 
ing and no action by the N. R. A. 
board. We are working on the chan- 
nel change for the river and sewage 
disposal plant, the total amount of 
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which will cost $1,200,000.—HARRY 
WURTZEL. 


Jacksonville—T he writer is a mem- 
ber of the N. R. A. executive com- 
mittee, the N. R. A. advisory com- 
mittee and the members’ grievance 
committee. Due to organization 
campaigns among practically all our 
unions, membership has been in- 
creased. Clothing workers’ wages 
have been raised. Only a few extra 
people have been given work. We are 
attempting to organize retail clerks. 
We went to Springfield. to join them 
in their Labor Day celebration and 
the writer was one of the day’s speak- 
ers. Just recently organized the 
Prosterman-Spiesberger Clothing Fac- 
tory employing 200 men and women; 
am endeavoring to organize the work- 
ers of J. Capp and Sons where 311 
people are employed. Held a meet- 
ing to organize employees of the Wey- 
land Shoe Company, a concern em- 
ploying 185 persons, and prospects 
are good for its unionization.— 
CHARLES G. Sousa. 


Joliet—We have had an extensive 
organization campaign on here and 
investigating in every possible detail 
firms not abiding by the code. All 
unions have joined together and se- 
lected an organization committee com- 
prised of members from the various 
crafts. Laborers’ wages have been in- 
creased and where there has been no 
actual increase in pay, hours have been 
reduced and wages remain the same. 
Practically every manufacturer, mer- 
chant and many small-scale business 
houses have taken on additional em- 
ployees. Building trades are nearly 
all working the six-hour day. Other 
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businesses are following the ruling of 
the blanket code. Future outlook for 


organization of clerks is very promis- 
ing. We held a gala Labor Day fete 
—huge parade, picnic, speakers— 
very successful—Tony AUGUSTINO. 


Nokomis—Our local recovery com- 
mittee has just been appointed by the 
merchants’ association but we can ex- 
pect but little cooperation from them. 
Labor will have to do its part. Mo- 
tion-picture operators have been lined 
up for organization. While hours 
have been shortened no extra help has 
been taken on. Stores open at 8 a. m., 
close at 5 p. m. with half holiday on 
Thursday. We joined with Gillespie 
in our Labor Day celebration.— 
CHARLES D. WRIGHT. 


Peoria—Workers report that 
nearly every firm here is violating the 
code. Molders, machinists, teamsters 
and cooks and waiters have organiz- 
ing campaigns under way. Some firms 
are changing hours to conform with 
the codes but are chiseling in other 
ways. The writer is starting a cam- 
paign to organize the retail clerks. A 
municipal sewer project, four brew- 
eries and three distilleries are under 
construction. We celebrated with a 
picnic at Water Works Park with 
Victor Olander as our principal 
speaker.—SamM Lorp. 


Indiana 


Elkhart—Our central labor union 
handles all complaints on firms com- 
ing under the code. Almost every es- 
tablishment is going along with the 
N. R. A., and are changing hours to 
conform with the blanket code. We 
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had the largest and best Labor Day 
celebration we’ve had in years.—A. 
J. ZOLLINGER. 


Kokomo—We have been on the 
watch as to the N. R. A. and have re- 
ported to your headquarters all com- 
plaints. The mediation board has 
agreed to get all complaints settled. 
Steel workers are organizing. Efforts 
are being made by the garment work- 
ers and potters to organize. The steel 
mill, garment factory, tool works and 
stove and range works are taking on 
new employees, and most of these in- 
dustries are conforming to N. R. A. 
hours. Kokomo celebrated with 
Marion, Ind., Labor Day.—H. E. 
VINCENT. 


La Porte—Local workers are re- 
porting to union officials and organiz- 


ers any violations of the code. Gar- 
ment workers have an organization 
campaign in progress and the police 
and fire department are making ef- 
forts to organize employees. While 
wages of garment and textile work- 
ers have been raised, large numbers 
have been laid off. Stores are increas- 
ing working forces and factories are 
laying off men. The latter are chang- 
ing hours to conform with codes. No 
public works of any kind, but a small 
amount of remodeling is being done 
and this helps the building trades.— 
BEATRICE DIEDRICH. 


lowa 


Clinton—The various delegates to 
the central body have been appointed 
to investigate and report what firms 
are living up to the blanket codes. All 
affliated unions to the central body 
have organization campaigns in prog- 
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ress. In the candy industry and mills 
wages have been increased. The corn 
syrup plant is really the only one tak- 
ing on additional workers. Forty 
hours per week prevails in most of the 
industries instead of the former 48. 
Weare building a new high school and 
an addition to the post office. The 
sports and speaking part of our Labor 
Day program was a success—we had 
about 3,000 in attendance.—H. P. 
TEMPLE. 


Des Moines—We have two local 
representatives on the local N. R. A. 
complaints committee and many indi- 
viduals are checking up to see that the 
new deal is complied with—yet there 
are evasions, intentional or otherwise. 
All unions here are seeking new mem- 
bers, but those who are in continuous 
employment are making the greatest 
gains. The street carmen will receive 
an increased wage of five cents per 
hour beginning November 1, making 
the rate 60 cents an hour. Restaurants 
and tire companies under the blanket 
code are taking on new employees, but 
many firms will add no employees un- 
til a regular code is up for their line 
of business. The N. R. A. code of 
hours is in effect. The white-collar 
worker has failed to take advantage 
of his right to organize. A program 
of highway construction throughout 
the state is to start soon, which will 
provide work for a large number of 
mechanics and laborers. Our Labor 
Day celebration was the greatest from 
every point of view we have ever held 
here. Eleven new local unions par- 
ticipated, which reflects the remark- 
able interest people are taking in or- 
ganized labor and the “New Deal.” — 
W. B. Hama it. 
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Kansas 


Arkansas City—We are reporting 
violations of the code. Oil field work- 
ers, operating engineers and boiler- 
makers have started organization 
campaigns. Wages of workers at the 
Kannatex and Shell Refineries have 
been increased. Six hours constitute 
the working day.—ABE GARRISON. 


Dalton—We are working in co- 
operation with the N. R. A. checking 
up on all employers under the blanket 
code; many signed on the dotted line 
before they understood its provisions. 
The writer is making an effort to or- 
ganize the pressmen. Employers are 
adjusting their wages and hours to 
comply with their codes.—GEorGE H. 
KITTERMAN. 


Kentucky 
Ashland—Hodcarriers, _ bricklay- 


ers, teamsters, leather and oil and gas 
workers have organization campaigns 
in progress, and the wages of the lat- 
ter two have been increased. Also 
new workers have been taken on in the 
leather and oil and gas industries. We 
have gone from the 54-hour week 
back to the 36-hour week.—C. M. 
CLINGER. 


Louisiana 


New Orleans—A committee from 
our Central Trades Council has been 
appointed to investigate complaints of 
code violations. The majority of our 
unions have organizing campaigns un- 
der way. The New Orleans Public 
Service is instructing new men to op- 
erate street cars and buses. A bridge, 
a new French market and post office 
are under construction. Holt Ross 
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was our principal speaker at the 
N. R. A. parade on Labor Day; we 
had games, foot races and other ath- 
letic events. EDWIN PEYROUX. 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge— Committees have 
been appointed by the different unions 
to investigate conditions at factories 
under N. R. A. and report back. All 
unicns have awakened here and the 
bookbinders, rubber workers, candy 
workers, barbers, painters and decora- 
tors have organization campaigns in 
progress. Wages have not been in- 


creased but we are holding on to the 
present agreements. A police and fire 
station is being built and we hope to 
get a new post-office building. Our 
Labor Day celebration was a great 
success.— JOHN A. KELLY. 


Middleboro—A slight raise in 
wages has been secured by the shoe 
workers, and more employees in this 
industry have been put to work. 
For those on welfare work a play- 
ground has been started. About all 
the building trades are out of work. 
The cranberry pickers at Cape Cod 
are striking for more pay. There has 
been trouble there and the state police 
have been called out. The rate of pay 
is 40 cents per hour and they want 80 
cents.—WILL ANDERSON. 


South Hadley Falls—During the 
past eight weeks the writer formed a 
pocketbook workers union of 425 
members; also a union of woolen 
worsted workers, 220 in number, and 
they have received an increase in 
wages from 37% to 50 per cent; 150 
woolen weavers have organized and 
they shared in the above wage in- 
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crease—these plants are now almost 
100 per cent organized. One hun- 
dred silk and rayon weavers’ names 
were sent in for a charter and we will 
add at least 150 more after our next 
meeting. Unions of package paper 
workers, varnishers, cleaners and 
‘dyers have also been formed. I have 
about 65 boilermakers lined up. The 
bookbinders, with 277 members paid 
up, have been turned over to Brother 
Davies, their organizer. I am or- 
ganizing a group of.candy workers 
into a Federal labor union. Our cen- 
tral labor union has appointed a com- 
mittee to take care of N. R. A. griev- 
ances.—MIcHAEL J. McLain. 


Worcester—A complaint commit- 
tee has been named by the central la- 
bor union to help on the N. R. A. 
codes. Organization activities are on 
among the molders, textile workers, 


metal polishers, bakery employees, 
printers, pressmen, machinists, bar- 
bers and teamsters. All lines are re- 
porting wage increases. About 2,000 
have been added to the work rolls. 
Two million dollars was borrowed 
from the government for public pro- 
jects. Since Labor Day the writer has 
traveled 1,500 miles, spoken at twelve 
meetings in cooperation with local or- 
ganization committees and found a 
fine spirit for organization of workers 
everywhere, but lack of funds and suf- 
ficient men to carry on the work a 
hindrance.—FREEMAN M. SALTUs. 


Michigan 


Bay City—The president of our 
local Federation of Labor is on gen- 
eral codes committee, which is the 
committee hearing complaints. A gen- 
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eral organization campaign is antici- 
pated to begin very shortly. If codes 
are obeyed all workers will be bene- 
fited. Department stores and small 
shops have taken on a few workers. 
There has been a general shortening 
of hours to 40 and 45 per week with 
the hourly rate dominating. A new 
bridge over the Saginaw River and a 
new court house are under construc- 
tion. Resurfacing of city streets also 
gives extra jobs.—A. B. RADIGAN. 


Jackson—At every meeting we im- 
press the importance of having codes 
enforced. Our Federation of Labor 
and our machinists’ local union have 
organization campaigns under way. 
Our city is signed up 95 per cent under 
the N. R. A., and are living up to it. 
Sewage disposal plant is under way.— 
James G. HENLEY. 


Kalamazoo—Workers are report- 
ing many violations of the N. R. A. to 
the investigating committee of the 
Central Labor Union. Paper makers, 
printing pressmen, machinists and 
many others have organization cam- 
paigns. There have been some wage 
increases among paper workers. 
Hours are being changed from eight 
to six in some mills. Public works 
program very uncertain here.—E. M. 
CurRY. 


Minnesota 


Faribault—The local recovery com- 
mittee is not favorable to union labor. 
We are trying to get two members of 
organized labor on the board. The 
writer has succeeded in getting 82 
members signed up for the boot and 
shoe workers. Brewery workers will 
sign up in a few days. Wages in the 
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shoe factory and woolen mills have 
been increased. The shoe factory is 
operating on the 44-hour week. Sep- 
tember 12 we voted bonds for $70,000 
to complete the court house.—JAMES 
F, Monon. 


* Hibbing—We have our own com- 
mittee and two labor men on the local 
N. R.A. committee. All members are 
reporting violations. Printers, paint- 
ers and barbers have organization 
campaigns in progress. Retail stores 
and the creamery have put on a few 
workers. In compliance with the 
blanket code some employers have re- 
duced their hours. White-collar work- 
ers are organizing. A sewage disposal 
plant is under construction and a new 
post office is to be built. Many here 
joined with Duluth in its Labor Day 
celebration.—D. V. GAIGE. 


International Falls—We have a 
committee of central council and busi- 
ness men to promote N. R. A. pledges 
and receive investigations and com- 
plaints of violations of specific orders. 
While the lumber industry increased 
wages they are still inadequate and do 
not meet the former scale because of 
reduction of hours. Former workers 
have been reemployed because of in- 
creased business—this covers four 
main industries, lumber, paper, insu- 
lite and retail trade. The lumber 
industry has gone from a ten-hour 
day six-day week to an eight-hour day 
and five-day week. Local building and 
city water service development are 
under way. A street parade, Indian 
pageant and water sports marked our 
Labor Day celebration HAROLD 
REICH. 
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Red Wing—Organized labor is 
doing all it can to make employers 
live up to code rulings. Organization 
campaigns are on by the leather and 
boot and shoe workers. The Federal 
Labor Union is also making every ef- 
fort to add new members. Very few 
workers are being given work. A 
sewer job for the city is under con- 
struction.—AxEL V. ANDERSON. 


Montana 


Helena—A committee has been ap- 
pointed to help find out which firms 
are carrying out the provisions of the 
blanket code. We have under con- 
sideration the organization of the re- 
tail clerks, engineers and smeltermen. 
By shortening hours wages have been 
lessened. About 75 more men have 
been furnished work by the opening 
of another smelter. The smelter is 
working the 40-hour week by the men 
working eight hours five days a week 
and laying off two days. A new high 
school is contemplated. Organizing is 
some job here for the reason that all 
the merchants and contractors are 
members of the Open Shop Associ- 
ated Industries and we have no union 
men on the recovery committee.— 
JAMEs ANDERSON. 


Nebraska 


Grand Island—The electrical work- 
ers, common laborers and hodcarriers 
have a grievance and information 
committee, as has our central labor 
union, and all available information is 
brought there and acted upon. Or- 
ganizing campaigns are being carried 
on by the central labor union, elec- 
tricians and common laborers. Plumb- 
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Social Ingredients 
of Financial Jams 


The principal social and eco- 
nomic causes that compelled 
American wage-earning fam- 
ilies to borrow money are 
shown in a survey made by 
the Research Department of 
Househeld Finance Corpora- 
tion. The survey analyzed 
conditions which caused 135,- 
815 families in 91 cities to ob- 
tain loans from the company 
the first seven months of this 
year, and refuted the idea that 
a majority borrow because of 
financial jams resulting from 
avoidable extravagance or 
careless money management. 
The figures follow. 

Figures represent percent- 
ages of total customers served 
during the first seven months 
of 1933. 


Loss of income: 
Lack of employment 
Wage-earner sick or injured 
Other loss of income 
Unusual large expenditure 


Family financial responsi- 
bility and sound management 
comparable to commercial 
practices are reflected by the 
analysis. The borrowers were 
a representative cross-section 
of wage-earners; their incomes 
ranged from less than $1,000 
to about $5,000 a year and aver- 
aged $158 a month. 

More than 80 per cent bor- 
rowed for purposes classed as 
constructive or to meet emer- 
gencies arising from unpre- 
ventable adversity and other 
conditions not wholly their 
own individual making. Only 
7.7 per cent obtained loans to 
recoup from an evident failure 
to keep ordinary expenses 
within their incomes. Owing 
to reduced wage scales of the 





Inability to save for heavy expenses, such as taxes, in- 


terest, insurance, clothing, coal, etc 


Total for constructive use or emergencies 


---. 30.32 





80.30% 


Failure to keep ordinary current expenses within normal 


income 





Cause undetermined 





Total all cases 
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past two years, only part of 
these could be classed as ex- 
travagant. The loan, together 
with the company’s budget 
and economic advisory serv- 
ice, are calculated to restore 
these families to reasonable 
stability. 

The vast majority of Amer- 
ican families have greatly im- 
proved management of their 
financial affairs. Fewer go on 
“spending sprees” and more 
are budgeting and operating 
their expenses in a business- 
like way to meet current rev- 
enues. Homes wherein the 
wives have charge of manage- 
ment, including buying, keep- 
ing the check book or pay en- 
velope and paying bills, get 
into financial difficulties less 
frequently. 

Families borrowing to pay 
up bills hanging over them 
from periods of unemploy- 
ment, other loss of income, or 
sickness and injury, in prefer- 
ence to making retail and 
professional creditors wait, 
totaled 19,584 or 14.42 per cent 
of all borrowers. In doing this 
upon re-employment, they re- 
established themselves imme- 
diately as “going concerns” by 
restoring their credit and pur- 
chasing power by lumping the 
back obligations into one sum 


to be spread out and paid off 
over a time period in small, 
regular amounts. 

More than 35 per cent, 48,- 
289, borrowed to meet un- 
usually large and, for the most 
part, unforeseen expenditures, 
such as business expansion, 
opportunities, hospital, doctor 
and funeral bills, moving, and 
so on. 

Reduced income was shown 
to have prevented many from 
saving to meet periodical ex- 
penses, taxes, interest, cloth- 
ing, and fuel. Thirty per cent, 
41,175, obtained money for 
these purposes. Twelve thou- 
sand, about 9 per cent, bor- 
rowed for miscellaneous or 
causes listed as not definitely 
known or classifiable. 

The survey was made in 
connection with family money 
management instruction .and 
counsel, which are a part of 
Household Finance Corpo- 
ration’s loan service to bor- 
rowers. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 


Reprints of this series of advertisements ?will be 
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ers, common laborers, electricians, 
retail clerks, cooks and waiters and 
filling-station attendants have had 
wages increased. The taking on of 
new workers, which was supposed to 
come with the N. R. A. regulations, 
has not materialized and this is one 
of the grievances we have to consider. 
There has been a fair compliance as to 
hours worked. Interest in organiza- 
tion among white-collar workers is 
being manifested. For school addi- 
tions and new buildings, $265,000 is 
to be spent; for storm sewer work, 
$235,000.—W. R. STARKEY. 


Lincoln—Organized men are 
watching closely the workings of the 
N. R. A. and the results are not very 
satisfactory. I have a great many com- 
plaints of bona fide violations of the 
N. R. A. which are handled by a com- 
mittee from the central labor union. 
So far we have not been able to get 
any cooperation from the committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce. They 
say they have no complaints. As soon 
as the machinery is set up by the 
N. R. A. to handle these violators we 
are going to get busy. Bakers, car- 
penters, painters, plasterers and lath- 
ers are busy organizing. No new em- 
ployees are being given work. While 
a few have complied with the N. R. A. 
regarding hours, a greater number 
have cut wages at the same time they 
are reducing hours. Union carpenters 
are working 36 hours per week.—M. 
L. FRANCIs. 


Omaha—All old organizations are 
working to build up their unions. 
About 60 per cent of the firms are 
taking on new employees. All busi- 
ness houses have shortened hours.— 


W. C. Gopwin. 
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New Jersey 


Cedar Knolls—Workers’ wages re- 
main the same and establishments are 
not taking on new workers. Hours in 
some cases are less. Conditions here 
are very bad.—Aaron B. Losey. 


New Hampshire 


Concord—We have a committee to 
look after code violations. It has held 
one meeting but the workers seem to 
be afraid to report cases of violations. 
The retail clerks, who have club 
at present, are talking of turning it 
into a union. The Rumford Press 
Bookbinders started a union. In re- 
tail stores wages have been increased 
but hours have been reduced. On Sat- 
urday ro hours work is spread over 17 
hours in shifts, and in this way avoids 
increasing its employees. In the 


building trade of the granite indus- 


try everything is at a standstill. We 
have about 75 men out of work and 
about 30 who are working two and 
three days a week. According to re- 
ports here the firms had contracts but 
they have been called in until the gran- 
ite code is settled. This is because 
these plans are those of government 


buildings —EuGENE J. O’NEIL. 
New York 


Brooklyn—Each organization has 
a specially appointed committee em- 
powered to report back to the local 
recovery committee on codes. Street 
carmen, textile and garment work- 
ers have organization campaigns un- 
der way. There have been slight 
wage increases among the silk work- 
ers. Some of the local department 
stores and some of the needle trades 
are taking on workers. There is a 
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Fair and Square 


To run a railroad there must 
be something more than miles 
of track and the essential loco- 
motives and cars— 








To run a railroad there must 
also be a group of human beings, 
at one in the spirit of loyalty to 
their road and to each other—in 
accord in the determination to 
give always a fair deal and a 
square deal to the public that 
pays for the service rendered. 


To make the ‘‘will to please’’ 
evident in every contact—that is 
the spirit of the thousands who 
run the 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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general drift to the 40-hour week. We 
have a white-collar workers campaign 
in progress and feel sure it will be suc- 
cessful. Work ona very large bridge 
is to be started soon.— JOHN DEAN. 


North Carolina 
Asheville—C. G. Wooley and W. 


B. Plemmons, both members of or- 
ganized labor, are on the N. R. A. 
board to investigate and hear com- 
plaints against violations of the codes. 
All chartered unions are showing 
more activity. Wages of textile 
workers have been increased and 
more are finding work in this indus- 
try. A highway and street program 
is being set up. Federal Labor Union 
No. 1368 has been formed and is 
functioning nicely; new members are 
being taken in every week including 
state highway employees.—CLYDE 
CARSCADDON. 


Charlotte—We have a good com- 
mittee checking up on firms coming 
under the codes. All unions have or- 
ganizing campaigns. Wages of tex- 
tile workers have been increased. 
Not many additional workers are 
being taken on.—G. J. KENDALL. 


North Dakota 


Minot—We have union men on all 
important committees and the writer 
has been appointed chief of police of 
the N. R. A. to enforce codes here. 
United mine workers are making 
great progress. In practically all in- 
dustries the wages have been raised to 
meet the N. R. A. requirements. The 
barbers have added 10 full-time men. 
The firms are working the number of 
hours allowed under the codes. We 


had a very elaborate Labor Day cele- 
bration with plenty of publicity given 
it by the metropolitan papers.—H. C. 
KIEHN. 


Ohio 


Cincinnati—We are watching as 
closely as possible all violations of the 
codes and reporting to the local 
N. R. A. committee of which the 
writer isa member. Dry cleaners and 
dyers, workers in the Procter-Gamble 
Company, the Chevrolet Motor Car 
Company and Fisher Body Company 
have organization campaigns in prog- 
ress. In most cases where the hours 
were reduced some increased pay was 
granted but the increase was not what 
it should be. Most all companies are 
laying off men. Retail store clerks 
and insurance agents are organizing. 
Two hundred attended the last meet- 


ing of the newly organized cleaners 
and dyers union.—S. L. HATCHER. 


Hamilton—To work in cooperation 
with the N. R. A. a compliance board 
has been appointed and the president 
of our Central Labor Union is a mem- 
ber. We hope to be able to have our 
own investigating board operating 
within a short time. All unions are 
making efforts along organization 
lines and the paper makers have an 
organizer here at this time. A stove 
company and a paper mill are the only 
establishments that have taken on new 
workers to any noticeable extent. 
Employers are making an effort to 
comply with NRA hours as set for 
their industry, but changes are made 
so often that it is hard to determine 
just what hours apply. We have met 
with no success in our efforts to inter- 
est white-collar workers in organiza- 
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tion. The building trades are in a bad 
way and have been for some time. We 
had our usual Labor Day picnic and 
it was a very satisfactory outing.— 
STANLEY Occ. 


Mansfield—The Central Labor 
Union is a committee of a whole in 
looking after code violations—the 
local recovery committee has just been 
formed and the writer is a member 
of it. Our central body is conducting 
an organizing campaign and through 
it the rubber workers, metal polishers 
and truck drivers have organized. 
Wages in rubber, steel and electric 
products industries have been raised. 
The Westinghouse Company is tak- 
ing on additional workers. Hours of 
work have been reduced from twelve 
to eight and in some instances to seven. 
New water mains, street repairing 
and sewer lines are contemplated. 
Also, an addition to the General Hos- 
pital—EmiL ADERMAN. 


Marion—Workers are reporting 
chiselers and are checking up on busi- 
ness houses and using every means to 
prevail upon those infringing on the 
code to play fair with us. Our Fed- 
eral Labor Union has an organization 
campaign in progress. A silk mill re- 
cently organized by the writer has 
made a wage increase of 10 per cent. 
Textiles and steel have taken on a 
few workers. Hours are being fairly 
well observed according to codes, ex- 
cept in some restaurants and retail 
stores. Retail clerks are being or- 
ganized. We have only one small 
public works project. In a textile mill 
of 350 workers 250 have come into 
the union.—J. B. Swain. 
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Marion—We are taking up 
through the central labor union all 
grievances reported on codes. The 
steel as well as all other workers are 
organizing. Wages have been in- 
creased in all lines. We had a fine 
program on Labor Day.—A. E. 
FRAZIER. 


Middletown—We are receiving 
code complaints at our headquarters 
and will take them up with the local 
board, now being appointed. Most 
of the building trades locals are out 
getting new members. Local stage 
employees and motion picture opera- 
tors just signed agreements for the 
coming year, carrying wage increases 
from 8 to 15 per cent. Most of our 
industries are operating on the six and 
eight hour day, but weekly wages have 
been lowered. Retail merchants 
would like their clerks to organize. 
The city is unable to issue bonds for 
public work, but Labor will try to put 
it on the ballot this fall as there is 
very little work for the building 
trades. Brother James Wilson was our 
Labor Day speaker.—Gus MILEs. 


Springfield—There has been con- 
siderable gain in trade union member- 


ship in the last two months. New 
unions of rubber workers, operating 
engineers, milk wagon drivers, dairy 
employees and pattern makers have 
been formed. Printers, printing 
pressmen, barbers, machinists, metal 
polishers and building trades unions 
all are active in organization cam- 
paigns. More than 800 new members 
have been admitted to the labor move- 
ment. The organization committee of 
the Trades and Labor Assembly re- 
ports prospects of the formation of 
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a number of new unions. With im- 
provement in work, the labor move- 
ment should double its membership. 
Wage increases have been negligible 
except in those industries affected by 
the President’s Reemployment agree- 
ment. Many are hopeful that per- 
manent codes will improve conditions. 
New employees are only being taken 
on where the shorter hours make it 
mandatory. A few factories report 
slight improvement in trade. The 
municipal program involves an expen- 
diture of more than one million dol- 
lars. Many are still idle and the pros- 
pects of another hard winter confront 
several thousand families. There is 
a great need for speeding the indus- 
trial recovery program by whatever 
means that can be employed.—C. W. 
RICH. 


Oklahoma 


Tulsa—Organized labor is work- 
ing with the N. R. A. committee. 
Miners, bakers, oil field and refinery 
workers, teamsters, bus drivers, re- 
tail clerks and textile workers all have 
organizing campaigns under way. 
Wages of oil field and refinery work- 
ers, factories, laundries, and hotel and 
restaurant employees have been in- 
creased. White-collar workers are 
organizing. A brewery, bus terminal 
and refinery are under construction.— 


G. E. WARREN. 


Oregon 


Eugene—Our Central Labor Union 
committee hears all complaints and 
endeavors to correct violations of the 
code. Plumbers, carpenters, barbers 
and culinary workers have started 
organizing campaigns. Wages of res- 
taurant workers, painters and plumb- 
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ers have been increased. Hours gen- 
erally are being reduced here. Retail 
clerks have their charter. A sewage 
disposal plant, natatorium and city 
hall are under construction. Efforts 
are being made now to organize a 
union of egg candlers, bakery work- 
ers, laundry workers and truck driv- 
ers.—ROBERT M. FISCHER, JR. 


Klamath Falls—The writer is a 
member of the compliance board un- 
der the N. R. A. and all workers are 
checking up and reporting on firms 
coming under the blanket code. Prac- 
tically every union has an organiza- 
tion campaign under way. Wages 
have been increased in all but the 
building trades. Hours are being re- 
duced to the 35- and 40-hour week. 
White-collar workers are organizing. 
An armory is under construction.—A. 
L. RIcE. 


Pennsylvania 


Altoona—A police committee of 
five appointed by the Central Labor 
Union meets every Tuesday to hear 
code complaints. Auto mechanics, 
restaurant employees, silk and paper 
mill workers have organization cam- 
paigns. All of our industries are cov- 
ered by the N. R. A. and hours are 
being changed accordingly. No funds 
are available for public works.— 
Joun F. WELLER. 


Carbondale—The big N. R. A. 
parade in September was well repre- 
sented by organized labor. Due to 
organization campaign the barbers 
have greatly increased their member- 
ship. Workers in the garment and 
silk mills have had wage increases. 
Forty hours constitutes the week’s 
work here.—T. J. MONOGHAN. 
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Erie—Molders, machinists and 
metal polishers have organization 
campaigns under way. Wages of 
molders have been increased. Public 
works projects of any kind are not 
even under contemplation. MArTIN 
DIFFULD. 


Sharon—We have started to or- 
ganize clerks in stores and all other 
trades. Despite the fact that there 
is no work as yet the building trades 
have an organization campaign under 
way; machinists are also busy organiz- 
ing the auto mechanics. The stores 
and a few offices have taken on work- 
ers.—L. M. SNYDER. 


Wilkes-Barre—We have appointed 
a committee and placed men on the 
labor board of the N. R. A. These 
delegates report to the Central Labor 


Union. All local unions have or- 
ganization campaigns. Wages of 
store clerks, garment workers and in- 
dustrials have been increased. Stores, 
factories, garment and textile, are tak- 
ing on additional workers. Changes 
of hours have been made to conform 
to 35 and 40 hours a week. Two 
bridges, 1 public building and some 
other alterations to buildings are un- 
der way. We had a large picnic and 
celebration Labor Day.—GeEorcE F. 
GERHARDT, 


Porto Rico 


Santurce—Workers are checking 
up and reporting to the unions the 
firms that are carrying out the provi- 
sions of the blanket code. Needle 
workers, carpenters, salt packers and 
masons are organizing. Wages of 
those in the needle industry making 
embroidery, ladies’ and children’s 
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clothes and men’s suits have been in- 
creased. White-collar workers are or- 
ganizing. We have had an insular 
meeting of all kinds of needle workers 
to study the banket code accepted by 
employers and this was followed by a 
splendid entertainment at night.— 
TERESA ANGLERO. 


Rhode Island 


Cranston—Our workers are check- 
ing up and reporting on local firms 
under the blanket code. Organiza- 
tion campaigns are under way among 
teamsters, restaurant employees, jew- 
elry workers, firemen and oilers, en- 
gineers, utility workers and factory 
employees. The textile and jewelry 
trades are taking on additional work- 
ers. Hours are being changed in ac- 
cordance with N. R. A. codes. There 
are quite a number of jobs contem- 
plated that will give work to building 
tradesmen, but they are slow starting 
and work in the building trades is at 
a very low ebb. On Labor Day we 
had a public demonstration at the 
training grounds, with sports and ad- 
dresses by national, state, city and 
labor speakers.—Roperick A. Mc- 
GARRY. 


Providence—Our local journey- 
men’s tailors’ union has an organiza- 
tion campaign in progress. It is re- 
ported that retail clerks are interested 
in organization.—CHARLEs H. Farr. 


Tennessee 


Jackson—We have committees 
working with the N. R. A. to see that 
the codes are observed. A new union 
of hotel and restaurant employees has 
been organized. There has been no 
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extra employment up to this time. 
Most of the public employees are on 
the 40-hour week, but with no increase 
in pay—in some instances with a de- 
crease in wages. There isa lot of agi- 
tation among white-collar workers but 
it is hard to get them to sign up. Be- 
cause of lack of funds we had to fore- 
go our Labor Day celebration this 
year.—W. L. DIFFEE. 


Jackson—We have a committee to 
report on the various code violations 
and report to the lovals concerned. 
Two new local unions have been or- 
ganized and efforts are now being 
made to organize the retail clerks. 
Some firms have shortened hours and 
only pay the same scale per hour. We 
joined with Memphis in their Labor 
Day celebration.—W. I. CARRINTON. 


CITY. 





eo 


Texas 


Amarillo—We have several com- 
mittees keeping close watch on condi- 
tions and reporting all violations to 
the central body which takes care of 
them. Organizing campaigns are 
being carried on by the carpenters, 
painters, electricians, plasterers and 
bricklayers and the writer is trying to 
form new unions. Work has picked 
up in all building lines, and more com- 
mon laborers than any other craft are 
benefiting thereby. Hours have been 
reduced from 40 to 32 and wages in- 
creased 15 per cent. An addition to 
the library and new buildings at county 
farm are under construction. We had 
a Labor Day picnic.—W. W. FIncu. 


Dallas—The writer is a member 
of the N. R. A. administration board 
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and all complaints that come before 
this board are acted upon at once. 
With the assistance of Brother Schulte 
we are busy forming new organiza- 
tions. In the manufacturing indus- 
tries wages have been increased, but 
not in the building trades. Almost all 
merchants and manufacturers are tak- 
ing on new employees. Hours are 
being reduced. No public jobs are 
contemplated. We celebrated Labor 
Day at Kidd Springs with free barbe- 
cue to all; the Attorney General of 
Texas, a man from the ranks of the 
workers, made a very fine address. 
About 15,000 persons participated.— 
Aucust W. ScHutz. 


Denton—Some of the merchants 
have increased wages and placed more 
people to work and are complying with 
the code. There can be no building 
here until building loans are made pos- 


sible-—T. W. McCormick. 


Fort Worth—The local unions are 
cooperating with the N. R. A. boards. 
All unions are interested in organiza- 
tion. There have been very few wage 
increases. Hours of labor in retail 
stores have been shortened. Our 
Labor Day celebration was wonder- 
ful. The writer is working for the 
organization of hodcarriers and boot 
and shoe workers.—TRavis J. Lewis. 


Houston—We have a local union 
committee reporting on the N. R. A. 
and some of our members have been 
appointed upon the N. R. A. com- 
plaint board. Machinists and butcher 
workmen have new unions, and or- 
ganization campaigns are in progress 
among garment workers and packing 
house employees. Most all industries 
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are complying with the blanket code. 
White-collar workers have in large 
majority been put upon a commission 
basis and for this reason it is hard to 
interest them in organization. A city 
hall, county hospital, new water works 
system, a new dry dock, bathing pools 
and a new stadium are being built. We 
had a big Labor Day celebration and 
a grand walking parade. Attorney 
Sewell Myer’s speech was broadcast 
over our new radio station “The Voice 
of Labor.” The address of President 
William Green, through radio hook 
up with loud speakers was heard over 
the grounds.—LuciEN M. ANDLER. 


Port Arthur—The central body has 
appointed a committee to handle 
N. R. A. matters and on the NRA 
committee labor has two representa- 
tives. Painters, boilermakers, oil 
workers and carpenters have started 
organizing campaigns. Hours have 
been reduced and wages raised in 
nearly all trades. © Refineries and 
restaurants are taking on additional 
workers. Hours have been reduced 
from 54 to 40 a week. Prospects are 
good for the organization of white- 
collar workers. A quarantine station, 
sea wall extension is under construc- 
tion and the post office is being re- 
modeled. On account of the depres- 
sion Labor Day was not celebrated 
this year.—J. W. SIPOLE. 


Texarkana—Organization has 
been completed of garment workers, 
broom and whisk makers and colored 
hodcarriers ; we expect to organize six 
or seven_more unions immediately. 
Filling stations and the Tennison’s 
Sheet Metal Works and several others 
have taken on additional workers; the 
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Tennison firm cut hours to 30 a week 
and raised wages to 40 cents an hour. 
Prospects are good for the organiza- 
tion of the retail clerks. Labor Day 
we held a rally at the park with about 
1,000 present. Congressman Patman 
was our principal speaker; Judge Bush 
and Judge Lavey, both friends of or- 
ganized labor, made addresses.— 
Joun ALLEN. 


Waco—The organization of a Fed- 
eral labor union is under way. Wages 
of cotton oil mill workers have been 
increased. As far as the writer knows 
no new employees have been given 
work. Work on the state highway 
and post office is under way.—B. F. 
SHEAROD, 


Utah 


Ogden—We have formed an or- 
ganization known as the Employees 
Recovery Council where every em- 
ployee can report violations of the 
N. R. A. blanket code. Union work- 
ers and others are checking and re- 
porting on employers. Most all 
unions are trying to organize mem- 
bers of their crafts. Wages of can- 
nery and chain store employees have 
been increased.—T. E. Myers. 


Ogden—We have a committee 
formed called the Workers’ Protec- 
tive League who are on the lookout 
for complaints and violations of codes. 
Carpenters, cooks and waiters have 
organization campaigns in progress. 
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Small wage increases were granted 
those in the canning industry. A few 
employees have been added to the 
railroads due to the increased fall 
freight. There have been some 
changes in shifts and hours but no par- 
ticular gain in employment. We are 
trying to organize the retail clerks, 
bakers, porters, teamsters, chauffeurs 
and tile setters—J. M. Hurst. 


Salt Lake City—Reports are com- 
ing in to the Labor Temple from 
workers and a committee has been 
formed from the different unions to 
further the N. R.A. Painters, tailors 
and cleaners, teamsters, engineers, 
cooks and waiters and mine, mill and 
smelter workers have organization 
campaigns in progress. Due to the 
N. R. A. wages of clerks have been 
raised. In the gas and oil stations, 
stores, etc., where shorter hours have 
been put into effect new workers are 
being employed. The stores are now 
in the 40-hour week. So far only 
highway projects are being worked on. 
No building of any kind and not even 
a bid for building has been definitely 
decided upon.—F. A. NoLier. 


Vermont 


Rutland—Upon investigation the 
writer finds that only a few employers 
are trying to live up to the code. It 
is reported that a few stores have in- 
creased wages. Building seems to be 
at a standstill. Public road building 
is scheduled to start soon.—C. H. 
WARD. 

Virginia 

Lynchburg—The unions and the 
recovery committee are receiving 
plenty of reports of violations from 
workers. Organization campaigns 
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are in progress among carpenters, 
painters, street car employees, boot 
and shoe, garment and hosiery work- 
ers. Nearly all plants reporting to 
N. R. A. committee report increases 
in wages, but there have been only 
about 360 absorbed in this fashion. 
Hours have been reduced and in some 
cases this has meant reduction of pay. 
Building trades are ut a standstill, 
although work in these lines during 
the spring and summer months was 
good.— WALTER M. CoLEeMAN. 


Washington 
Everett—Under the blanket code 


we have members on all committees 
who are doing very fine work. Shingle 
weavers, painters and truck drivers 
have organization campaigns in prog- 
ress. Wages have been increased in 
retail stores, pulp mill and among 
truck drivers. Logging camps are 
taking on new workers. Industries 
are on the six-hour day, five-day week. 
The Snohomish City Water and Ever- 
ett Alderwood Manor Water System 
is under construction. Our Labor 
Day celebration was the best we have 
had in years and the Honorable Mr. 
Wallgren was the principal speaker.— 
CHARLES E. GOLDTHORPE. 


West Virginia 


Parkersburg—Ninety per cent of 
the stores and factories are violating 


the N. R. A. codes. Steel, textile, 
shoe workers, machinists and chauf- 
feurs have organization compaigns 
under way. Wages in all lines have 
been raised but hours have been re- 
duced making cuts in pay. At 9:30 
Labor Day we installed a new textile 
union and in the afternoon had a 
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basket picnic, speeches and band con- 


cert—C. G. MEHL. 


Welch—All unions are forming 
committees and canvassing house- 
wives to have them sign the consumers 
pledge of the N. R. A. and are re- 
porting their efforts to the compliance 
committee. A charter for a local 
union of barbers has been applied for 
and we expect to apply for a charter 
for the saw mill workers shortly— 
these are due to the efforts of our 
organizing campaigns. Wages of 
miners have been increased and clerks 
in mercantile establishments have also 
received a raise in wages. Merchants, 
barbers and mining concerns have 
taken on additional workers. Most 
firms are living up to the code. Ef- 
forts are being made to start cam- 
paigns for the unionization of teach- 
ers and white-collar workers. We 
had for the first time in our history 
four major celebrations for Labor 
Day.—E. L. DouGtass. 


Wisconsin 


Green Bay—We have a committee 
checking up on code violations. The 
local Federated Trades Council, with 
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the aid of an organizer from the 
American Federation of Labor, has 
started an organization campaign. 
We were not successful in our attempt 
to organize the retail clerks. Will, 
however, try again. Over 10,000 per- 
sons attended our Labour Day celebra- 
tion. For use in séwer work here 
$722,907 has been appropriated, with 
the United States approving loan gift 
of $174,000 as its share. This will 
give work to about 300 men for a year 
or more, and the skilled help will be 
hired from the local labor organiza- 
tions. —GLENN FIEDLER. 


Stevens Point—At the next meet- 
ing of our central body a committee is 
to be appointed to check up on firms 
under the blanket code. The paper 


mills and wood working industry are 
taking on additional workers, as have 


all other industrial plants, but the 
former have also raised their wage 
scale. Shorter hours prevail. A high 
school is being erected and ten miles 
of roadway is under construction.— 
J. G. VENNIE. 


(Material in this section is taken from reports 
for the month of September.) 
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